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Comment 


A few days ago, on April 29 to be precise, Sir Thomas Beecham, 
surely the greatest conductor England has ever produced, celebrated his 
eightieth birthday. We all regret that it has not been possible for him to 
conduct opera at Covent Garden this season, for as readers will remem- 
ber, it had been hoped that he would have conducted La Bohéme. We 
understand that it was through no fault of the Opera House that this 
event has not taken place; and Sir Thomas's non-appearance at Covent 
Garden and the cancellation of his London concerts for the spring and 
summer resulted from purely personal reasons. There is however every 
reason to suppose that Sir Thomas will be making some more appear- 
ances in London next season, and we can only hope that he may yet be 
lured back into the orchestra pit at Covent Garden, where many of the 
greatest triumphs of his long career took place. 

We had planned to publish this month as one of our ‘People’ series 
an article on Sir Thomas. Indeed Eric Blom, whose sudden death on 
April 11 deprived us of a very great musical scholar, had undertaken to 
write it for us. He had even, while ill, hoped to complete it for us, and 
shortly before he died spoke to one of his family of his concern in not 
having been able to finish it. This was a task close to his heart, for in the 
letter accepting the commission, he wrote: 

‘I shall be particularly glad to do an article on Sir Thomas Beecham 
for OPERA. The opportunity is doubly welcome because he has for years 
and years been labouring under the delusion that I harbour an unreason- 
ing dislike for him, although there is not a shadow of reason for it. The 
trouble has probably been simply that I never had a chance of doing 
nearly as much as he would have liked. I should be happy if I could 
dispel this feeling.’ 

Unfortunately this was not to be. Nor has it been possible at such 
short notice to commission another person to write a worthy article on 
Sir Thomas. We fully intend however to publish a ‘People’ on Beecham 
in the not too distant future. 

We have tried to fill the gap however by publishing some personal 
memories of Sir Thomas by two musicians who worked with him in opera 
for a considerable time: the tenor Parry Jones, and the violinist George 
Whittaker ; and by compiling as complete a list as possible of the operas 
which Sir Thomas either conducted or was instrumental in having 
produced in this country. 

Older opera-goers whose memories go back to the days before the 
first war, and those of us who began our opera-going in the years between 
the wars, do not need to be reminded of Sir Thomas’s achievements in 
the world of opera. But there are many of the post-war generation of 
opera-goers who perhaps do not realize just how much Beecham did for 
opera in this country. Indeed some people are apt to think of Sir Thomas 
as primarily a symphonic conductor, when in actual fact he spent more 
time and money on opera than in any other form of music. 

When we remember that it was Beecham who introduced all the 
Strauss operas to London ; who was instrumental in persuading his father 
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to finance the 1913 and 1914 Russian seasons at Drury Lane, which 
introduced the seven Russian operas to London; who put on another 
Russian season at the Lyceum in 1931 which brought four more Russian 
works to England ; who in fact has conducted or supervised the produc- 
tions of more than 100 operas—then we are at a loss for words to express 
our gratitude. 

Perhaps we can do no better than quote the critic of the Globe who 
after Beecham’s first Covent Garden season in 1910 wrote: 

‘Mr Beecham is the man for whom we have long been waiting, the 
man who is prepared to act as a pioneer for what is the most neglected 
branch of music in this country. . . . He has reaped great honour, he has 
established himself very firmly in a high position, and we trust that in 
the future he will meet with the full reward of his labours.’ 


. 
Some Beecham Memories 
Parry Jones 

Reminiscences and stories of the great and immaculate Sir Thomas 
Beecham are legion. Some are absolutely true, but all have an element of 
truth in them. Let us look back to the seasons at Covent Garden, Drury 
Lane, the Aldwych, and even His Majesty’s. 

During one of the seasons at His Majesty’s Sir Thomas produced 
Ethel Smyth’s The Wreckers. In the cast were Carrie Tubb and John 
Coates, two very eminent artists, who played the roles of the lovers who 
are drowned by the sea. In the final full rehearsal, the artists felt that the 
orchestra was unduly loud, so Coates had a word with Sir Thomas and 
asked him if he would kindly tell Miss Tubb and himself if they were 
supposed to be drowned by the sea by the orchestra. 

Also during that season Sir Herbert Tree, the famous actor and 
lessee of the theatre, had asked Sir Thomas if he could find a part in one 
of the operas for his daughter Viola, who had just returned from studying 
in Italy. Viola Tree was very tall for a woman, and this request of Sir 
Herbert’s had been made a number of times. One morning at the end of 
an orchestral rehearsal, Sir Thomas spotted the tall and distinguished 
figure of Sir Herbert advancing towards him down the centre gangway. 
Sir Thomas guessed the reason for this. Sir Herbert said it was Viola’s 
birthday, and they were having a family luncheon at home, and it would 
be very nice if he could announce that Viola had been given a part in 
one of the operas—to which Beecham replied that he had cast her for the 
lighthouse in The Wreckers. 

I also like the story of Sir Thomas meeting the late Lewys James, a 
magnificent baritone ranking high in Sir Thomas’s estimation, at the stage 
door and inviting him to take a drink. They went to a well-known nearby 
hotel. Beecham ordered drinks, and when they were brought he promptly 
asked the waiter to take them back because he couldn’t possibly drink in 
that room, with such horrid wall paper. A man of such mercurial tem- 
perament and genius is liable at any time to do most unusual things, such 
as arriving to conduct and then at the last moment deciding not to 
conduct. ‘Please send for one of the musical staff to conduct.’ The 
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The announcement of the first Beecham Season at Covent Garden, 
February-March 1910. The season was due to end originally on March 15, 
but the advance bookings for ‘Elektra’ were so heavy that the season 
was'extended a further four days 








opposite could also occur, as when one Saturday at Drury Lane he 
decided to conduct Faust in the afternoon and Aida at night although not 
billed for either. 

Rehearsals were also a source of great intense interest. They could 
be exciting and hilarious. They could be otherwise. Wit and sarcasm were 
ever present. I remember a rehearsal at the end of which Sir Thomas 
felt that another rehearsal in the afternoon was very necessary. A famous 
baritone in the cast, a first class artist, said he could not be present 
because he was teaching at a certain college. ‘And pray, what are you 
teaching?’, demanded Sir Thomas. 

A memory of another rehearsal—it was Boris, with Chaliapin singing 
the title role. That morning Sir Thomas did not feel too sprightly: there 
had been a large social function the previous evening. The Russian bass 
was in great form, singing as he would in performance, that glorious 
voice ringing round the theatre. Evidently this was rather disturbing Sir 
Thomas, who did not feel equal to any voice, however magnificent. 
Suddenly he said ‘Ah, Mr Chaliapin, what would you do if you lost 
your voice?’ The reply came immediately—‘Ah! Sir Beecham, I would 
then be the world’s greatest actor.’ 

The scene is the Royal Albert Hall on a Sunday morning. A rehearsal 
in progress for a concert that afternoon. I was the singer on that occas‘on. 
Without warning loud knocking commenced at the back of the hall. At 
once the conductor turned round and asked the knocker to stop his 
knocking. The knocking ceased, although I am sure the person responsible 
could not hear the request of Sir Thomas. After another few minutes it 
began again, and immediately stopped as before. Then again it started, 
and Sir Thomas turned round to be, I am sure, really rude. But his sense 
of humour rose to the occasion. Turning beck to the orchestra, he said 
‘Well gentlemen, there is some consolation in it; they may be knocking 
the damn rlace down’. 

Many years ago the librarian at Covent Garden was an old gentle- 
man by the name of Mitchell—a real character. Sir Thomas had asked 
him to let him have the full score of Tosca to take home with him 
because he had it in his mind to conduct it. The Tosca score is in three 
volumes, one for each act. I was talking to Sir Thomas at the stage door 
when Mitchell arrived with the scores, and remarked to Beecham ‘Perhaps 
Sir Thomas, you ought to take away only one act at a time. Don’t forget 
it’s damn difficult—take it home and study it well!’ Years afterwards I 
mentioned the incident to Sir Thomas who said ‘Mitchell was right, I 
found it damn difficult’. 

The stories are almost endless. The majority are funny, some rather 
cruel. A rehearsal of Die Meistersinger was taking place with Sir Thomas 
conducting. The tenor singing Walther von Stolzing was suffering that 
morning from a faulty memory. After one very bad mistake he suddenly 
shouted ‘Damn! I think I'll go back home and sell papers’, to which the 
conductor replied “What, comic ones?’ 

Strange and exciting things happened during the Covent Garden 
seasons. I vividly remember one season’s opening night, the opera being 
Lohengrin. The whole company was assembled on the stage a few minutes 
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before the performance was due to commence, when the stage trumpeters 
suddenly appeared, and Sir Thomas started rehearsing them. The German 
artists nearly had fits. Leaving the stage to go down to the orchestra pit, 
Sir Thomas was heard to say ‘That will wake up the blighters in front’. 


The opening of another season was The Magic Flute, in which 
Tauber sang Tamino. During the rehearsals there was a lot of disagree- 
ment regarding tempi between the German artists and the conductor. 
Tauber was the only one who could speak English, so he approached 
Sir Thomas, and said ‘My colleagues apologize. They have been singing 
The Magic Flute for some years, but did not realize what the real tempi 
were until now’. 

The final production one season was Prince Igor. It was decided to 
sing it in German, but the German artists protested that the translation 
was unsingable. It transpired that it had been translated from the Russian 
into German by a Greek. The season had been a heavy one and the 
chorus had not had time to learn it properly. Robert Ainsworth, the 
chorus master, tried to get the production postponed, but Sir Thomas 
would not agree. To help matters the Management decided to engage the 
Russian chorus in Paris. So during the performance the Russians sang in 
their native language and the English chorus in German. To liven things 
up further Sir Thomas decided to play the overture before the last act! 


One’s memory becomes crowded with incidents at rehearsals. During 
one of Tristan and Isolde two eminent artists singing the title roles, who 
were large in physical size as well as in artistic greatness, were rather 
annoyed to see Sir Thomas laughing his head off during the second act 
duet. The tenor decided to ask the conductor to let them know what the 
joke was. Sir Thomas said they looked damn funny up there—making 
love, and getting no further than the suburbs. 

Some of his remarks during performance were pithy, to say the least. 
I had the pleasure of singing some performances of Messiah with him— 
and to sit on the platform and hear his remarks about the choirs, some 
of them advanced in age, when singing Chorus No. 12, was excruciatingly 
funny. It was difficult to keep one’s composure. 


George Whittaker 


I first met Sir Thomas Beecham in the early 1920s when I was 
playing with the London Symphony Orchestra. In those care-free days, 
there was not much time allowed for rehearsing; but during such time 
as there was, Sir Thomas was able to include so many amusing observa- 
tions, that many of us were inclined to believe that his great artistic 
gifts were somewhat subordinated to his sense of humour and ready wit. 
We would start a concert with an electrifying performance of some 
Berlioz or Weber overture ; then Sir Thomas would coax the first violins 
into playing like sixteen virtuosi in something of Mozart; and at the 
end of the concert there would be a superb speech on behalf of some 
worthy cause in the world of music. 

I remember once, when he was campaigning for more concert halls 
and opera houses throughout the country, he said that ‘we hear a great 
deal nowadays about building houses for the ordinary man. But how 
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about the extraordinary people? Where are they to be housed?* As time 
went on, however, and more rehearsals were possible, his work became 
more intense ; and we had to be content with less frequent examples of 
his lively humour. 

My first opera season with Beecham was at the Lyceum Theatre in 
1930. It was a Season of Russian Opera with Russian singers. Chaliapin 
was the star of the season, and he sang Boris, the Miller in 
Dargomizhsky’s Russalka, and Galitzky in Prince Igor. There was~an 
ovation after one of the Prince Igor performances, and Chaliapin had to 
make a speech in broken English. He managed, though, to convey to the 
audience his sense and appreciation of Beecham’s greatness. 

My next opera seasons with Sir Thomas were at Covent Garden with 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra in the 1930s. The London Philhar- 
monic, Beecham’s creation of the 1930s, used to play regularly at Covent 
Garden for the summer seasons. I remember some fine performances of 
the Ring; a revival of Aida in which Sir Thomas spent a great deal of 
time forcibly eliminating a ritardando on the stage, which had insinuated 
itself into the performances for years without being in the score. 

There was the famous Fidelio revival of 1934 with Lotte Lehmann, 
when Sir Thomas, annoyed at the audience’s chatter and general bad 
manners, especially when they lapsed into conversation during the 
Leonore 3 Overture between the two scenes of Act 2, furiously told them 
to ‘Shut up’—and called them ‘Savages’. This was well reported in the 
press. When later in the week, some members of the fashionable audience 
were making their way through the market for a Ring performance, one 
of the market porters shouted after them, “You'd better behave yourselves, 
or you'll have Tommy Beecham after you!’. 

I have not left myself space for details of Sir Thomas’s phenomenal 
feats of memory—but I must mention that I remember an entire Leeds 
Festival being conducted without a score. 

I am certain that English musical life would never have been the 
same without Sir Thomas; and I am very happy to be able to join in 
wishing him Many Happy Returns of the Day. 


Operas conducted and/or produced'by Sir Thomas Beecham 
in England, 1910—1953 


* Indicates British premiére; B. indicates conducted by Sir Thomas on the 
occasion of its production; + indicates conducted by Sir Thomas later in his 


career. 
Covent Garden, 1910 


1. Elektra * B. 11. Le Chemineau * 

2. L’Enfant Prodigue 12. Don Giovanni B. 

3. Village Romeo and Juliet * B. 13. Faust B. 

4. Carmen ft 14. Barbiere di Siviglia 

5. Hansel and Gretel 15. Fidelio t 

6. Ivanhoe 16. Fliegende Hollander + 
7. Tristan und Isolde * 17. Pelléas et Mélisande 
8. The Wreckers 18. Rigoletto 

9. Tiefland * B. 19. Salome * B. 

10. Hamlet 20. Tannhauser ft 
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His Majesty’s Theatre, 1910 

21. Contes d'Hoffmann B. 

22. Werther 

23. Miguette (Missa) * 

24. Entfiihrung aus dem Serail B. 
25. Nozze di Figaro B 

26. Cosi fan tutte B. 

27. Schauspieldirektor B. 

28. Shamus O’Brien 

29. A Summer Night (Clutsam) * 
30. Feuersnot * B. 

31. Fledermaus (ist in English) 


Covent Garden, 1913 
32. Rosenkavalier * B. 
33. Meistersinger B. 


His Majesty’s, 1913 
34. Ariadne auf Naxos * B. 


Drury Lane, 1913 (sponsored by his 
father) 

35. Boris Godunov * 

36. Khovanshchina * 

37. Ivan the Terrible * 


ae Company, 1913 


8 | Ring des Nibelungen B. 
2 


41. 


Drury Lane, 1914 (sponsored by his 
father) 

42. Prince Igor * t 

43. May Night * 

44. Le Rossignol * 

45. Golden Cockerel * + 

46. Dylan (Holbrooke) * 

47. Zauberflote B. 


Beecham Opera Company, 1915-19 
48. Madama Butterfly 

49. Bohéme B. 

50. Fanciulla del West 

51. Tosca B 

$2. The Critic * 

53. The Boatswain's Mate * 
54. Manon Lescaut 

55. Roméo et Juliette + 

56. Cavalleria Rusticana B. 
57. Pagliacci B. 

58. Phoebus and Pan B. 

59. Otello B 

60. Jl Trovatore 

61. Lucia di Lammermoor 
62. Everyman (Liza Lehman) 
63. La Jolie Fille de Perth * 
64. Samson et Dalila B. 

65. Aida B. 

66. Louise t 

67. Falstaff B. 


Covent Garden, 1919 

68. Ballo in Maschera B. 
69. L‘Heure Espagnole * 
70. Iris (Mascagni) * 
71. Manon B. 

72. Nail (Erlanger) * B. 
73. Segreto di Susanna 
74. Traviata 

75 Thérése (Massenet) * 
76. Thais B 


Beecham Opera Company, 1919-20 
77. Dijamileh 
78. Parsifal 


Covent Garden, 1920 

79. Don Pasquale 

80. Tabarro * 

81. Suor Angelica * 

82. Gianni Schicchi 

83. Orfeo B. 

84. Pécheurs de Perles B. 


Scala Theatre, London, 1930 
85. Freischitz B. 


Lyceum, 1931 
86. Russalka * (Dargomizhsky) 
87. Sadko * 
88. Tsar's Bride * 
89. Ruslan and Ludmilla * 


a Garden, 1933-9 
Damnation de Faust B. 

1 Don Carlos B. 

92. Schwanda * 

93. Arabella * 

94. Lohengrin * 

95. Cenerentola 
96. Turandot 
97. Koanga * B. 

98. Alceste * 

99. L’Italiana in Algeri 
100. Ariane et Barbe-Bleue * 
101. Don Juan de Majiara 

(Goossens) * 
102. The Serf (Lloyd) * 
103. Bartered Bride B. 


Covent Garden, 1951 
104. Bohemian Girl 


Oxford, 1953 
105. Irmelin * B. 


Bath Festival, 1955 
106. Zémire et Azore B. 


B.B.C. post-war 
107. Les Deux Journées B. 
108. Les Troyens B. 


At the Met. 1941-4 he conducted Mignon, which he does not seem to 


have conducted in England. 
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Jenny Lind and Lablache in Verdi's ‘I Masnadieri’ at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, 1847 


Friedrich von Schiller 
by Cedric Wallis 


Johann Christoph Friedrich von Schiller, the bicentenary of whose 
birth will be celebrated on the tenth of next November, was not, as you 
might suppose from the ennobling particule, born into any kind of purple. 
He was the son of an army surgeon who, I suppose, would have roughly 
the standing of a farrier-sergeant nowadays, and his mother was a baker’s 
daughter of no descent and little education. According to Thomas Carlyle, 
however, Schiller’s mother had a taste for poetry unusual in one of her 
social position, and it seems to have been from her that the poet’s genius 
derived, if it could be regarded as directly hereditary at all. Caspar 
Schiller, the poet’s father, was a worthy man of more character than 
intellect, whose sovereign prince, the Grand Duke of Wiirtemberg, 
promoted him captain on his retirement from the army, but gave him at 
the same time a not very military job as a kind of landscape gardener, 
which involved the family in moving about from one to another of the 
Grand Duke’s castles and was not very helpful in solving the problem of 
their son’s education. But haphazard schooling did not prevent the boy 
from showing a poet’s gifts of imagination at an early age. Carlyle tells 
a story of young Fritz, as a very small boy, being discovered halfway 
up a tree during a tremendous thunderstorm, and countering the reproofs 
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of his parents with the calm assertion that the lightning was so beautiful 
he wanted to see where it came from. 

Schiller seems to have suffered during his early years from the variety 
of callings suggested for him to pursue. First, he was to go into the 
church ; then, under pressure from the patriarchal but autocratic prince, 
he was to become a lawyer. To escape the boredom of the law he later 
agreed to take up his father’s profession of medicine, but soon found 
that he had exchanged one galling discipline for another only slightly less 
irksome. And then, when the poet was less than nine years old, his family 
moved to Ludwigsburg, near Stuttgart, and at Ludwigsburg there was a 
theatre. This was Schiller’s first glimpse of a new and exciting world; 
from then on, though always immensely serious, he was never the model 
boy his educators had every reason to expect. Puer bonae spei, they 
called him: the boy who continually gave rise to hope, but never fulfilled 
expectations. How were they to know that his mind could not wrestle 
successfully with legal codes or problems in anatomy because it was up 
in the clouds with the lightning, or up in the flies at the Ludwigsburg 
theatre, where heaven, no doubt, seemed nearer still? 

But while he neglected his appointed work, young Schiller read 
voraciously ; Plutarch and Shakespeare, and the authors of a dawning 
German literature ; Klopstock, Lessing, Herder, and the works of that 
great writer whose name was later to be coupled so often with his own— 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. At the age of fourteen, Schiller completed 
what he called an epic poem. It had a religious theme, and was called 
Moses. The next work was a tragedy entitled Cosmo von Medicis, which 
brought its author within the ambit of the lyric stage, for some parts of it 
were preserved, and incorporated later into a much more famous play, 
Die Rduber, on which was founded the libretto of Verdi’s opera 
I Masnadieri. Die Rauber is very much a young man’s play, but it 
still finds a piace in the repertoire of the romantic German theatre. It is 
the story of a Robin Hood-like character, who flees to the forest and 
becomes the chief of a band of brigands, because of the oppression of a 
wicked elder brother. In spite of some gothic absurdities, the play still 
holds the stage, and it remains a remarkable achievement for: so young an 
author. It also brought to a head the seething doubts and frustrations 
from which he was suffering. He had by that time progressed far enough 
with his medical studies to be appointed surgeon to a regiment in the 
Wiirtemberg army, which made him, for the time being, financialiy 
independent. But when he was unwise enough to spend his pay on having 
Die Rauber printed, he was summoned into the august presence of the 
Grand Duke himself. Not only was the play considered by the prince to 
be morally and politically subversive, but its literary merits were also 
criticized; in fact the Grand Duke made an embarrassing offer of 
assistance in revising the work. Mozart, in his dealings with princes and 
archbishops, was at least spared threats of collaboration! Carlyle, report- 
ing the conversation with the Grand Duke, says, ‘Schiller seems to have 
received the proposal with no sufficient gratitude; and the interview 
passed without advantage to either party.’ The poet was, however, given 
firmly to understand that he should devote his attention in future to 
medical matters, and that if he did so far forget himself as to write any 
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more plays, they should be submitted for the Grand Duke's inspection. 

In the meantime, Freiherr von Dalberg, superintendent of the theatre 
at Mannheim, was in correspondence with Schiller about Die Rauber, 
which he finally produced in 1781. Schiller was rash enough to attend the 
first night, was recognized, and on his return to Stuttgart was put under 
arrest for a week, with a threat of severer measures if he did not mend 
his ways. He thereupon decided on flight, and escaped from Stuttgart 
without money or experience, or any very clear idea of what he meant 
to do beyond obtaining his freedom. He changed his name to Schmidt, 
and was lucky enough to get some help, first from Dalberg, and then 
from the mother of two fellow-students, Frau von Wolzogen, who gave 
him hospitality at her country house near Meiningen. He was twenty- 
three, and at last free to allow his genius to flower in a sympathetic 
environment, though he still had anxieties about the effect his running 
away would have on the precarious fortunes of his family, who were 
entirely dependent on the goodwill of the flouted Grand Duke. Fortu- 
nately that potentate chose to regard Schiller senior as an object of 
commiseration rather than vengeance, and the prodigal’s sins were not 
visited upon his parents. 

Not many opportunities arise nowadays of judging from a stage 
performance how far Verdi’s I Masnadieri enhances or diminishes the 
quality of Die Rauber, but the composer’s biographer, Francis Toye, says 
that the librettist Maffei (a man of some literary reputation) made a 
disappointing job of adapting the play, cutting it down to a skeleton, and 
distilling away the psychological subtlety that is its most notable attribute. 
Schiller’s next play was set in medieval Genoa, and was called Die 
Verschwo6rung des Fiesko, and this was followed by Kabale und Liebe, 
from which Cammarano made the libretto of another Verdi opera, Luisa 
Miller. This is a much more important work than J Masnadieri, and 
though Cammarano’s libretto has been accused of muddle, it follows 
Schiller’s play in the main, and provides the kind of strong story that was 
suited to Verdi’s robust requirements at the time. 

So far Schiller, in spite of his poetic inclinations, had written all his 
stage works in prose; but his next play, Don Carlos, was in verse, and 
this is the work above all others that keeps Schiller’s name before the 
eyes of opera goers today. It was at the end of 1865 that Verdi signed a 
contract with the Paris Opéra to write a new work for them, the libretto 
to be adapted from Schiller’s tragedy by Méry and Du Locle. The recent 
production of Don Carlos at Covent Garden has given Londoners as fine 
an opportunity as they are likely to get of appreciating this impressive, 
though uneven, work in all its proper splendour. Considering the Meyer- 
beer-fixation which must certainly have obsessed the librettists, they have 
done a reasonably good job, on the whole. They do not often rise to the 
heights of Schiller’s original, but the main outlines of the story are 
preserved, and by adding the opening scene at Fontainebleau, they shed 
a clearer light on the love of Carlos and Elisabeth, only referred to by 
Schiller. On the other hand the needlessly obscure ‘ending of the opera, 
with the very contrived appearance of the monk supposed to be an 
apparition of Charles V, is much less effective theatrically than Schiller’s 
grimly powerful scene in which King Philip hands over his son to the 
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Title page of Verdi's ‘Giovanna d’ Arco’ 


Inquisition. This would have been far more worthy of Verdi's great scene 
which opens the fourth act, in which Philip and the Grand Inquisitor 
decide the future of Carlos; the old, implacable ambassador of Holy 
Church imposing its unholy will upon the all-powerful king. 

After Don Carlos came Schiller’s magnum opus, the Wallenstein 
trilogy, which is a masterpiece by any standards but suffers from the 
inherent difficulty of staging a threefold work. There followed Maria 
Stuart, which was recently to be seen at two theatres in London at the 
same time. I took the opportunity of seeing it in English at the Old Vic 
one night and in German at Sadler’s Wells the next, and found the 
experience interesting rather than dramatically compelling ; it may be that 
Elizabeth Tudor and Mary Stuart are too familiar a part of English 
history for us to be deeply moved by Schiller’s heavily German treatment 
of their story. After Maria Stuart came Die Jungfrau von Orleans, which 
was, in a very attenuated form, the inspiration of Verdi’s early opera 
Giovanna d’Arco. Then followed Die Braut von Messina, a not entirely 
successful exercise in neo-classicism, using a chorus in the Greek manner. 
Schiller’s last play was Wilhelm Tell, which dates from 1804, only a year 
before the poet succumbed to the ill-health that had afflicted him during 
the greater part of his short life. He had come a long way since the 
harassed boy of twenty-three fled from Stuttgart to make his way in what 
must have seemed like a darkly hostile world. The world was no longer 
hestile ; Schiller was a happily married man, with a family and a devoted 
circle of friends to minister to his needs ; as well as plays and poems, he 
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had written works of history and philosophy ; while the Duke of Weimar, 
in whose realm he spent the last fifteen years of his life, conferred on him 
in 1802 the coveted right to call himself Friedrich von Schiller. He had 
made no great fortune, but he had won honours he valued more, and 
he was content. 

Carlyle writes of Wilhelm Tell, ‘It is delightful and salutary to the 
heart to wander among the scenes of Tell: all is lovely, yet all is real. 
Physical and moral grandeur are united. .. .’ Tastes in physical and 
moral grandeur have no doubt changed in the hundred and thirty odd 
years since Carlvle wrote those words, and I must confess that a recent 
reading (admittedly in a not very inspiring English translation) of 
William Tell did not suggest to me that even the original could be more 
than a worthy period piece. A little earlier I made my first stage 
acquaintance with Rossini’s opera which is founded on Schiller’s play. 
Apart from certain musical highlights, which I already knew, it did not 
strike me as an inspiring work, and I did not feel that the responsibility 
for its dullness was entirely Rossini’s. It seems arguable, therefore, that 
in spite of William Tell—in spite, even, of Don Carlos—Schiller’s finest 
memorial in music is the Ode to Joy, which gave Beethoven the inspira- 
tion for the final movement of his Choral Symphony. But that, as they 
say, may more fittingly be discussed in another place. 





Winton Dean’s Handel Study’ 
by Anthony Besch 


There must be many others to whom as to me the names of Handel’s 
oratorios, Saul, Samson, Solomon, Joshua and Jephtha, conjure up an 
instant vision of Novello scores in buff or yellow, with all their associa- 
tions of performances in north country town halls by formal banks of 
dedicated ladies and gentlemen celebrating the vocal rites of winter and 
spring solstice. It is from these false associations that Mr Winton Dean, 
in his book, Handel's Dramatic Oratorios and Masques*, is determined to 
release the oratorios and ourselves. Eleven years ago, Mr Dean gave us a 
vivacious and informative book on Georges Bizet, remarkable for its 
lively style, imaginative comment, and original research. Mr Dean now 
brings the same gifts to what will surely prove to be a definitive work 
on this extensive and comparatively unexplored range of Handel’s 
achievement. The book, which is published by the Oxford University 
Press and runs with its appendices and index to nearly seven hundred 
pages, is both a work of impressive scholarship, and an exciting adventure 
story of discovery into a whole lost continent of musical achievement. 

Mr Dean’s object is to show that in Handel’s oratorios the British 
Isles came nearer to the acquisition of an indigenous national music 
drama than through the work of any other composer. He shows how by 
accident, misunderstanding and accumulating prejudice, the execution of 
the oratorios has drifted further and further from the composer’s original 


* Handel’s ‘Dramatic Oratorios and Masques’, by Winton Dean. Published by 
Oxford University Press, price six guineas. 
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intentions, so that of those which have not been lost to public view, few 
are now given effective performance. Mr Dean traces their development 
from their earliest inception to their full flowering and later perfection. 
He has a high opinion of their musical and dramatic worth, and it is a 
measure of the compulsive power of his book that at the end of it we 
share both his enthusiasm and his sense of deprivation that there are so 
few opportunities for seeing the works upon the stage. 

Mr Dean’s main thesis is that the true place for the oratorios is not 
the concert platform but the theatre. Early in the first chapter he points 
out that ‘there is no necessary antithesis between oratorio and stage 
action’. He shows that all conventional definitions of oratorio, including 
that in Grove, are inadequate to the description of Handel’s, and that no 
more precise description can in fact be found than that ‘an oratorio is a 
fairly serious work of fairly large proportions for voices and instruments’. 
It is because later generations came to think of the oratorios as essentially 
sacred works, intended for reverent performance in safe or sanctified 
surroundings, that they lost all contact with the stage which had given 
them original inspiration. Much lusty and often pagan content had per- 
force to be squeezed or cut out from them, and many had to be refused 
performance altogether because they did not conform to the wholly 
irrelevant definition imposed by the parallel of the best-known of all the 
oratorios, Messiah. 

Mr Dean divides his book into two parts—the first deals with the 
background and development of the oratorio, and its relation to Handel’s 
own operas and other musical forms of the day. In the second, he takes 
each of the oratorios in turn, giving a full description of the genesis and 
preparation, the musical and dramatic content, the libretto, and a record 
of all known performances. 

Mr Dean is a constructive and imaginative scholar, and it is not for 
nothing that he is the son of a distinguished theatrical producer. His 
approach to his subject thus combines meticulous investigation with great 
intuitive understanding of the problems of theatrical presentation in 
Handel’s day. His ready wit illuminates the text and makes the book 
fascinating reading. 

The origins of the dramatic oratorio have always seemed impossible 
to disentangle. Mr Dean takes us with infinite care through the mystery 
which has surrounded them and evolves a clear narrative—from Cannons, 
where, under the patronage of the Duke of Chandos, the first oratorios, 
Acis and Galatea and Esther, were performed in private, to the King’s 
Theatre at the Haymarket where they were brought to a wider audience 
in an attempt to protect them from pirated versions, and where because 
of the Bishop of London’s notorious ban, Esther had to be performed 
without action, though the house was ‘fitted up in a decent manner for 
the audience’. 

The oratorio eventually became so popular with British audiences 
that Handel found himself more and more encouraged to work in this 
hybrid form, which he had stumbled upon almost accidentally. The 
increasing failure of his operas, to which he owed his first loyalty, 
naturally led him to explore further the rival form of which he became 
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equally if not more completely the master, until the oratorios came to 
be his fullest and most individual form of expression. 


The story introduces us to impresarios and musicians, librettists, such 
as the peppery Jennens and the sanctimonious Morell, and to the singers, 
Mrs Clive, Mrs Cibber and their colleagues. One contemporary descrip- 
tion of Handel in rehearsal reads uncannily like an account of Sir Thomas 
Beecham, one of Handel’s greatest admirers and most vigorous editors. 
Mr Dean explains that the reason for the employment of English rather 
than foreign singers in the later works was partly economic and partly 
because it was hard to find foreign singers who could cope with the 
English tongue—Mrs Thrale reported of a later performance of Esther 
that in the mouth of the castrato Millico the line ‘I come, my Queen, to 
chaste delights’ became ‘I comb my Queen to chase the lice’. In the long 
run, the use of native artists proved a positive advantage to Handel, 
since he no longer had to cope with virtuosi who demanded florid 
decorations and da capo repeats to show off their vocal agility, and was 
free to set the individual roles in their proper perspective and balance 
with the chorus, whom he now used increasingly as the vehicle of exterior 
but implicated comment on the action of the plot. Handel’s views on the 
importance of all-round interpretation was shown by his casting of Kitty 
Clive as Dalila in the first performances of Samson. She was known as an 
actress rather than as a singer, but Handel must have valued her dramatic 
interpretation of the role rather more than her comparatively slight vocal 
ability. It is interesting to note that in a recent concert performance of 
Samson, the same role was sung by a soprano as well known for her 
appearances at the Palladium as for her performances on the more august 
boards of the Royal Opera House. 

Since Mr Dean’s avowed object is to show the greatness of the 
oratorios and their superiority over the Italian operas, it is perhaps not 
surprising that he should give the operas themselves a somewhat short 
shrift. He recognizes their wealth of melody, beauty of orchestration and 
subtlety of characterization, but it would have been interesting to have 
had his views on the debt owed by the characters in the oratorios to those 
already portrayed in the operas. The exploration of the characters of 
Handel’s great operatic heroines must, for example, surely have contri- 
buted to his skill in the delineation of Athalia, Nitocris and Dejanira 
in the oratorios. 

Mr Dean believes that if the oratorios could be re-staged today, they 
might make a powerful appeal to contemporary audiences and establish 
Handel as the creator of an indigenous music drama. Practice in Ger- 
many, where a number of his oratorios have for some time been 
deservedly popular, gives precedent for this belief. Mr Dean quotes 
examples of stage productions in this country which further confirm his 
hope. The Handel Opera Society, of which Mr Dean is the respected 
doyen, has already staged Hercules and Theodora, while performances at 
Covent Garden have indicated the dramatic possibilities of Samson. It 
might be thought that by reason of their austerely Old Testament titles, 
it might be hard to woo the public round to certain of the works, exciting 
though they might be in performance. Susanna has obvious possibilities 
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for impresarios because of its hint of X-certificate subject matter. There 
is less problem with the oratorios based on classical themes. Semele, 
which is to be performed this summer as part of the Handel Centenary 
celebrations, is in any case already well known by name because of the 
happy chance that even on 19th century musical evenings ‘Where’er you 
walk’ could be sung by blameless amateur tenors, regardless of its origins 
on the lips of a lascivious god burning for his latest paramour. The 
magnificent Hercules has already proved finely effective on the stage, and 
will no doubt seem even more attractive since Sir Thomas Beecham has 
described it as a superb vehicle for Madame Callas. If she can be wooed 
into this role, one hopes that she may thereafter be persuaded to under- 
take Athalia, which in Mr Dean’s description sounds perhaps the most 
potentially exciting of all the oratorios. Others which his words fire us to 
wish to see are Belshazzar, with its triple chorus and subtle counter-point 
of personal, political and religious motives, Susanna, described by him 
as a comic opera of village life, and Jephtha, with its profound comment 
on the iniquity of human destiny. 

This book will be of immense assistance to opera producers who are 
invoived in the staging of Handel’s oratorios and could also be of great 
help to choral societies who, bored by perpetual repetitions of Messiah 
and Elijah, are in search of new works to enliven a jaded repertoire. 
Performances of the works even under concert-hall conditions could 
increase the popularity of the works, and by opening the way to future 
performances on the stage, lead to the enrichment of our musical experi- 
ence and to the confirmation of Mr Dean’s thesis—that in the oratorios, 
Handel made a contribution to British dramatic music, and to the art 
of opera in the widest sense, which no other composer working in this 
country has ever achieved. In the past, the writings of Francis Toye on 
Rossini and of Sacheverell Sitwell on Mozart did much to condition a 
climate of critical opinion in which the lesser-known masterpieces of 
these composers could later be revived. Mr Dean’s fine book, besides 
giving great pleasure and much instruction to its readers, could well play 
a similar part in the re-instatement of Handel’s neglected work. 





To Boo Or Not To Boo ? 


Readers have responded handsomely to our invitation to let us know 
their views on booing. Few self-confessed booers seemed anxious to come 
forward and show themselves; and one might have hoped that, as a 
professional critic puts his signature to his comments, so the man who 
gets up and says ‘Boo!’ would be confident enough of his cause to 
announce his name. The most vigorous firebrand was Robert S. Edwards, 
who declared: 

There is not enough booing anywhere! It would not matter if an 
atrocious performance were greeted by an absence of applause, or at most 

a moderate display of politeness. But almost everything is accepted in the 

same disgustingly ‘polite’ manner, except by the people in the cheaper 

seats; to these people opera seems to matter. I refuse to believe that 
outbursts of booing are—nowadays—occasioned by blind personal hatred 
or a wilful desire to harm an artist’s career. . . . I may say that I am 
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equally willing to cheer when privileged to witness a great assumption like 

Jurinac’s Composer, Flagstad’s Isolde, Pryce’s Aida, Callas’s Amina... 

but only on half a dozen occasions have I felt myself constrained to boo, 

and then only when goaded beyond endurance. 

A number of correspondents found the booing at least evidence of a 
healthy critical discrimination, a ‘spirit of critical awareness rather than 
a display of bad manners’, as M. F. Lang put it. He continued: 

Here is a field where Covent Garden can be considered superior to 
the other opera houses of Europe, where placid acceptance of bad per- 
formances is all too common. | am thinking particularly of the Opéra 
Comique in Paris, where the most appalling performances are greeted with 
the most delirious applause. . . ..1 hope that the ‘ill-mannered’ element 
at Covent Garden will continue its excellent work, booing not only on its 
own behalf but also on behalf of opera fans in other regions of the 
British Isles. ; 

No-one else was prepared to go so far as Mr Lang in his plea for 
representational booing (‘This boo comes to you by request of the 
Glasgow Society of Opera Lovers’). But on the other hand, few were 
found to condemn booing as bad mannered in any circumstances. 


P. L. Decks was 

horrified by the extreme bad manners of a section of the audience at 

Covent Garden. It must be extremely distressing for artists to face the 

boorish behaviour of some misguided individuals who are under the 

impression that they are maintaining the rights of free expression. 

He was one of many who felt that silence could be politer but no 
less deadly. As A. H. Howell, Manager of the Liverpool Grand Opera 
Company, put it, 

If I have not particularly enjoyed a performance I simply refrain 
from applauding. I imagine that singers are hypersensitive to the volume 
of applause and that it does not require a sixth sense to tell them when 
they are out of favour. For my part I would sooner leave it at that and 
let the objective pens of the critics administer the sharper admonitions. 

Graham P. Newell disagreed, and had a word for the critics: 

The critics who write that the people who boo are ‘boorish, ill 
mannered individuals’ are all gentlemen who sit in the soft stall seats on 
complimentary tickets. They only come for first nights or changes of cast. 
Do they ever spare a thought for the gallery and amphitheatre patrons 
sitting up there on their hard seats? These people, who form the hard core 
of opera lovers, may have gone without a lunch or two or even an annual 
holiday to indulge in their expensive hobby of opera-going and have 
probably booked for two or three performances of the same work. Who 
are the ‘critics to say that they have not the right to show their dis- 
approval? If an artist accepts applause, surely he must also accept 
criticism. 

Lawrence Richards, a keen young singer, supported this with a 
practical (if perhaps rather over-hopeful) suggestion: 

If audiences reserve the right to go from ovations to the other 
extreme, perhaps those members who are sincerely concerned might 
contact the producer or individual singers, suggesting what improvements 
they would like to see. As you yourself said, singers are only human, and 
I am sure that most would be only too pleased to discuss ways of 
improving the standard of their performances with members of their 
audience. i : ; 

R. C. Stallman was for extending the booing against some members 
of the audience. An interesting point. We have all wanted to boo the 
talkers and snorers, the chocolate rustlers and lighter flickers ; might the 
Russian tradition of the cast applauding the audience be revised to 
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include a few loud boos from singers at a particularly badly behaved 
Grand Tier box, for example? David E. de Saxe held that booing was a 
useful insurance against bad artists, but stressed that it was essential for 
the weapon to be recognized as such and to be employed responsibly. 
He did not agree that ‘It could reach the point when many artists will 
refuse to come to London at all’. 

With respects, Sir, Nuts. Surely London, as one of the great musical 
centres of the world, ought to have the reputation of being a discrimi- 
nating audience; if bad artists are frightened off, that is our gain, but 
good artists, well received by the majority of the audience, will know how 
to regard a few unmerited boos. What would really frighten artists away 
would be if great performances were not appreciated; but you will have 
heard for yourself this season the explosion of applause that has saluted 
Mmes Jurinac and Sutherland, Messrs Christoff and Vickers—and you 
will know how far that is from being the case in London. 

Richard Bell also hoped that booing could have the effect of 
frightening off bad artists, pointing out, incidentally, that a large faction 
in the gallery had tried to drown Helga Pilarczyk’s booers with shouts of 
approval. Even country opera-lovers, like Mrs R. H. Bradbury, were keen 
for London to maintain standards, though the reputation of being difficult 
to please might not reflect much real credit on the audiences. And finally, 
several correspondents saw the booing that has happened as part of a 
general discontent with the administration. 

The general feeling, then, was that vicious personal booing, whether 
from supporters of a rival singer or out of some mysterious spite, was 
utterly indefensible ; but that indiscriminate applause was also pointless. 
Despite the Pilarczyk incident, the opinion was that a real artist had 
nothing to fear from London audiences, but that a poor one had plenty 
—and rightly. That so many opera goers were willing to write to us on 
the subject—often long and thoughtful letters—is itself indicative of the 
wish of an opera audience to take part in a performance by some positive 
reaction. We are grateful to them all. 


NEWS 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Covent Garden. The first of six performances of Cherubini’s Medea will 
be given on June 17. Maria Meneghini Callas will sing the title role, Jon 
Vickers that of Jason, Joan Carlyle Glauce, and Nicola Zaccaria Creon. Nicola 
Rescigno will conduct, the producer is Alexis Minotis, and designer will be 
John Isarouchis. 

Enfield Grand Opera Society is giving four performances of 1 Lombardi 
at King George’s Hall, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1, between May 
13 and 16. 

Gloucester Grand Opera Group is giving three performances of Lucia 
di Lammermoor at Sir Thomas Rich’s School, Gloucester, on May 7, 8, 9. 

Opera Players Limited, a non-profit-making company which has been 
formed for the purpose of presenting new works to the public, will present 
The Borderline, a new opera by Wilfred Mellers and David Holbrook, at the 
Scala Theatre, London, on June 3, 4, 5, 6. The cast will be experienced artists 
working with the Children’s Opera Group. 

Philopera Circle, is giving four performances of Donizetti’s Lucrezia 
Borgia at St. Pancras Town Hall between June 3 and 6. This will be the 
opera’s first production in London since 1888. 
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Melancon 


The Chorus of Scottish exiles in ‘Macbeth’ 
AMERICA 


New York. Verdi has the lion’s share at the Metropolitan this season, 
with seven operas plus the Requiem; Puccini has four; Wagner and Mozart 
only two. Rudolf Bing has had the prescience to bring cut of comparative 
obscurity a great opera of Verdi’s youth, Macbeth, and give it a sumptuous 
production which though deficient in certain artistic respects, conveyed the 
majesty and tenderness of the score. 


The lesser requirements of a great performance were fulfilled by the 
Met production. Caspar Neher’s sets portrayed majesty and gloom. Carl 
Ebert's staging was immaculate in virtually every detail; the witches and 
Birnam Wood were brought off in stunning fashion. The chorus sang splen- 
didly. The supporting cast (Jerome Hines as Banquo, Carlo Bergonzi as 
Macduff, William Olvis as Malcolm) was excellent. Leonard Warren as 
Macbeth, despite an ocassional hint of the Jester of Mantua, gave a melli- 
fluous and subtly inflected portrayal. However, in the pit and in the central 
role of Lady Macbeth the evening failed to soar. It would be unfair to fix 
blame upon either the conductor, Erich Leinsdorf, or. the singer, Leonie 
Rysanek, because both were substituted for those who had been announced 
earlier—Dimitri Mitropolous and Maria Callas. There was nothing excep- 
tionable about Leinsdorf’s conducting; his pace was firm and consistent (if 
a bit slow) and the orchestra responded well. But the musical direction 
lacked conviction, and so did Mme Rysanek’s rather colourless Lady Macbeth. 
Only in the Sleepwalking Scene did she rise to the imperious demands of 
the role: here her voice carried a trace of the pathos and bitter regret that 
make the music so unforgettable, and one could easily forgive the brave but 
unsuccessful attempt at the high D flat. Rysanek, who made her Metropolitan 
début as Lady Macbeth, will be singing Aida and Elisabetta later this season, 
and her talents may be more evident upon those occasions. 

A few years ago a production of Wozzeck at the Metropolitan would 
have been cause for amazement; today, after Vanessa and The Rake’s Pro- 
gress, it is merely the occasion for cheers. Caspar Neher’s drab but appro- 
priate sets (looking very much like his designs for Salzburg and Covent 
Garden) conveyed an authentic atmosphere, and Herbert Graf’s staging was 
entirely adequate. The orchestra, it was said, had been rehearsed until its 

members could play the score in their sleep, and with this well-drilled 
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The Season at the 
Metropolitan 


Leonie Rysanek as Lady Macbeth 
in the Sleep-walking scene 


Aase Nordmo-Lévberg as Elsa 


Karl Doench as the Doctor, 
Hermann Uhde as Wozzeck, 
Paul Franke as the Captain 


Melancon 
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Eleanor Steber as Marie, Kurt Baum as the Drum Major in ‘Wozzeck’ 
at the Metropolitan 


ensemble the conductor, Karl Bohm, set a solid musical foundation. One had 
occasional reservations about the playing of the brass section and about 
Boéhm’s overall conception of the score, which lacked the plastic sweep and 
urgency that characterized Erich Kleiber’s great Covent Garden performance 
of 1952. But whatever the drawbacks, it was a rich and_rewarding occasion. 


The English language, Ernest Newman has remarked, is not the ideal 
medium for Sprechgesang. Take the passage ‘Jeder Mensch ist ein Abgrund; 
es schwindelt einem, wenn man hinabsieht’ and compare it to the fairly tame 
‘Man is an abyss . . . it makes you dizzy to look down into it’ of the English 
translation (Act 2, Scene 3). Take again Marie’s lullaby in Act 3, the Cap- 
tain’s frenzied and neurotic abjurations to Wozzeck against hurrying (Act 1) 
or his conversations with the Doctor (Acts 2 and 3). The German text has 
teeth in it; the English is soft. The Met, facing this problem, had the 
audacity, and indeed the perspicacity, to cast in the title role a German 
singer, Hermann Uhde, whose English diction was bettered by none in the 
cast. A harassed but manly figure, Uhde gave a very real and moving por- 
trayl of the doomed soldier. The rest of the cast was good, too. Karl Doench, 
despite occasional lapses into a German-English pidgin, was precise and 
savage as the monomaniac doctor; Paul Franke was admirable as the 
frightened Captain, Kurt Baum loud and brassy as the Drum Major. In the 
role of Marie, Eleanor Steber was miscast. For the first two acts she sang 
and behaved like an operatic diva with a full bag of histrionic tricks; only 
in the first scene of Act 3 did her performance mirror the pathos and 
tenderness of the score, and here she sang very beautifully indeed. As the 
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A scene from Act 1 of ‘Meistersinger’ at the Metropolitan. Otto 
Edelmann (standing) as Sachs, Marko Rothmiiller (left) as Koihner, Karl 
Doench (behind Edelmann) as Beckmesser 


Idiot, Alessio De Paolis, that rare gem among comprimarios, was _hair- 
raising and unforgettable. And in the fourth scene of the second act, where 
Wozzeck first sees Marie with the Drum Major, Ezio Flagello was superb 
in the First Apprentice’s ‘brandywine’ monologue. 

The third new production of the season, Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci, is an uneasy attempt to graft the techniques of Broadway onto the 
operatic stage. Here and there the stage business is improved: Alfio rolling 
a cigarette and standing by coldly while Turiddu implores him to be kind 
to Santuzza after he is gone, is just right. But there are tricks and intrusions 
that have no place in opera, and that simply aren’t necessary in staging these 
hardy perennials. One can raise a small cheer for Rolf Gerard’s winsome 
sets, but these have no element of originality and subtlety. The cast changes 
in Cavalleria and Pagliacci have been frequent, which may account for some 
unanticipated sloppiness on the stage. As one of the season’s best Santuzzas, 
Nell Rankin turned in a moving and opulently sung performance. 

Despite the shrinkage of Wagner performances, several singers made 
their Metropolitan débuts in the season’s Lohengrins and Meistersingers: 
Aase Nordmo-Lévberg as Elsa and Eva, Karl Liebl as Lohengrin, Sebastian 
Feiersinger as Stolzing, Karl Doench as Beckmesser, Marko Rothmiiller as 
Kothner. Mme Lévberg revealed a beautiful silvery voice with a tendency 
to spread at the top and an inadequate dramatic sense (though her personal 
charm and beauty almost make up for this). Neither of tenors added cubits 
to the Metropolitan’s stature; Liebl, the better of the two, did sing a nicely 
phrased envoi to the Swan. Doench was a humorous but fussy Beckmesser, 
and concentrated more on stage antics than on the vocal line. Rothmiiller 
was all that could be desired as the Keeper of the Rules, and it was a crime 
1o shear away his first act aria in order to tailor the matinée broadcast to 
a Procrustean schedule. Richard Repass 

San Francisco. The 1959 season will include the American premiére of 
Die Frau ohne Schatten with Leonie Rysanek, Eleanor Steber, Irene Dalis, 
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Sebastian Feiersinger and Otto Edelmann. Leopold Ludwig conducts, Paul 
Hager produces, and the sets and costumes are being designed by Jean-Pierre 
Ponnelle. Carmen with Risé Stevens in the title role will be the other new 
production of the season, conducted by Artura Basile, produced by Dino 
Yannopoulos with sets and costumes by Howard Bay, who was responsible 
for the Broadway production of Carmen Jones. There will also be revivals of 
L’Amore dei Tre Re, Meistersinger and Otello, and performances of Aida, 
Madama Butterfly Andrea Chénier, Lucia di Lammermoor, Ariadne auf 
Naxos, Don Giovanni, Pagliacci, Carmina Burana and La Bohéme. Three 
singers will be making American débuts during the course of the season, 
Sena Jurinac, Geraint Evans, and Giuseppe Zampieri; Lucine Amara, Mary 
Costa, Jon Vickers, Mario Zanasi and Theodor Uppman will be newcomers 
to the company, which will also include Eileen Farrell, Leontyne Price, Mario 
del Monaco and George London. The season will last from September 11 to 
October 22, preceded by a week in Portland (September 3 to 7, and a season 
in southern California, October 23 to November 10. 

Boston. Under the auspices of the Opera Group, Inc., the Little Opera 
House opened its doors with a thoroughly admirable performance of La 
Bohéme, sung in an English translation. Later on, Bohéme was heard in 
Italian. This was the first of three operas to be presented during the present 
season, which operates on a subscription basis. 

The driving spirit behind this venture is Sarah Caldwell, the artistic 
director, who also conducted the opera. For La Bohéme, the orchestra was 
made up of members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and, of course, 
their playing was most impressive, particularly the incisive brass chords 
which lead into Rodolfo’s heartbroken cries of ‘Mimi’ at the end of the 
opera. Under Miss Caldwell’s direction, the opera was given 2 vigorous, ‘no 
nonsense’ performance, with just a tendency to treat some of the music as 
though it came from a rather high-class musical comedy instead of a work 
of theatrical genius. 

The singing was really excellent, and there was genuine teamwork in 
the ensembles. Adéle Leigh (Musetta) sang and acted with style, and domi- 
nated the second act, as indeed she should. However, it was a mistake to 
let her do the same in the final act, which unquestionably belongs to Mimi. 
Lois Marshall, making her first appearance on an opera stage, gave us a 
beautifully sung Mimi, with a consistently pure tone, though she sounded 
happier when singing at a steady mezzo forte than attempting a finely graded 
diminuendo. The four Bohemians were a younger group than we are used 
to seeing in more traditional productions, but, of course, this makes perfect 
sense. As Rodolfo, the Hawaiian-born tenor Charles K. L. Davis used his 
pleasant light tenor voice with considerable taste and musicianship, never 
straining beyond his capacity, and mercifully refraining from the vocal man- 
nerisms of so many tenors who belong to what D. S.-T. described so aptly 
as the ‘sob and grunt school’. Robert Trehy, who has been singing at Wies- 
baden, was a virile Marcello, with a dashing appearance and a voice to 
match. Donald Gramm created an introspective Collins, who never over- 
played his very strong hand. Robert Mesrobian was completely credible, and 
sang well, as Schaunard. Peter Orr 


AUSTRIA 


Vienna. The press conference, once known only in politics, has now in- 
vaded the world of opera. Herbert von Karajan invited the Vienna critics 
for an evening into his office and gave them a thoughtful resumé of the past 
two years and a hopeful preview of the next. Karajan reminded his guests 
—some of whom are always in an antagonistic mood against anyone who 
happens to be the Staatsoper Direktor at the moment—that he had accepted 
the most hazardous job in Vienna only after the’‘Austrian Minister of 
Finance had promised a considerable budget increase for the State Opera 
under the express condition that Karajan would be in charge. Karajan con- 
siders the Vienna Staatsoper a house of international, not merely Austrian, 
prestige which makes it impossible, he said, to run it as a second-rate 
repertory theatre. Prominent singers, conductors and producers won't sign 
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any contract these days that ties them to any place for six or eight months 
a year. Eventually Karajan hopes to achieve a compromise between repertory 
theatre and stagione by building up several ensembles (for Mozart, Strauss, 
Italian opera, Wagner, etc.) so that a group of artists would stay together 
for longer periods of time. 

Karajan is anxious to find a few conductors of authority who might 
work in Vienna ‘at least four months a year’ and supervise training and 
continuity of the artists, and he mentioned the names of Cluytens, Molinari- 
Pradelli, Konwitschny and Matacic. The Staatsoper needs a couple of pro- 
ducers even more badly, but they will be harder to find. Another major 
problem is that of Italian opera sung in original language as against German 
translation. There have been strong attacks in Vienna against ‘too many 
works sung in Italian’. Karajan’s answer to that is that if you want to hear 
first-rate Italian opera, sung by bel canto experts, you have to hire first-rate 
Italian singers who don't sing in German. (Actually quite a few leading 
German singers today prefer to sing Italian opera in Italian, which is 
vocally easier and more rewarding.) Next year Karajan will produce and 
direct Gétterdimmerung and conduct Pizzetti’s Murder in the Cathedral (with 
Hotter, producer Wallmann). Other new productions: Prince Igor (conductor 
Mitropoulos, producer Rennert), The Bartered Bride (conductor Matacic), La 
Cenerentola (producer Rennert), Capriccio (conductor Boehm); and both 
Orpheus and Eurydice (Karajan, Schuh) and Die schweigsame Frau (Boehm, 
Rennert) will be taken over from the Salzburg Festival. Karaian plans to 
curtail his outside activities further and spend more time in Vienna. While 
he takes the Vienna Philharmonic on a round-the-world-tour this autumn, 
the Ballet of the Marquis de Cuevas and some guest performances of the 
Stuttgart Opera will fill the vacuumi. 

The recent production of Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci was a spec- 
tacular success. These two eternal box-office hits can go awfully wrong unless 
they are very well done. The Staatsoper did them extremely well. There were 
handsome, atmospheric sets and beautiful costumes by Nicola Benois 
(Cavalleria) and Jean-Pierre Ponnelle (Pagliacci). Matacic conducted with 
power and authority, showed a fine sense of balance and contact between 
stage and orchestra, and though his tempi were somewhat slow, he was never 
dragging. The orchestra, especially the strings under Willi Boskovsky, played 
with beautiful, sensuous tone. Paul Hager’s production of Pagliacci was 
modern, exciting and dramatic. He concentrated the action in the sauare of 
a mountain village (or possibly in the backyard of the workers’ district in 
any large city) and gave it a lot of life and atmosphere. Possibly a little too 
much; less action among the stage audience might have strengthened the 
drama around Colombine. Lipp was magnificent as Nedda. Her beautiful 
voice, always lovely on top, has expanded greatly in the middle range and 
there was an exciting, voluptuous quality in it. Her phrasing and style were 
impeccable, and she gave a sharply drawn portrait of the unfaithful wife. 
Vickers’s Canio was beautifully sung and convincingly acted and his ‘Vesti 
la giubba’ brought down the house. So did Protti’s prologue, but there was 
a curious lack of inner feeling in his singing. Dickie (Beppe) and Waechter 
(Silvio) gave fine nerformances. 

Wolf-Dieter Ludwig, who produced Cavalleria, has not quite solved the 
old problem of the villagers crowding aimlessly in front of the church; and 
there seemed no good reason why Turiddu should be seen on stage while 
singing the Siciliana or why Santuzza should have to perform a pantomime 
during the Intermezzo. Otherwise there was a lot of atmosphere and action 
and a minimum of confusion. Goltz sang with great intensity. Berry was a 
vocal and physical athlete, Zampieri sounded very well but didn’t seem 
quite at ease in this part, and Lotte Rysanek and Milinkovic rounded up the 
ensemble. Isn't it time that somebody told Mr Berry and some of the other 
singers that the provincial custom of taking a bow on stage in the middle 
of dramatic action does not belong into the Staatsoper? I am all for applause 
at the right moment when it is justified (as a member of the Schostal Claque 
I am proud to have staged quite a few such ovations) but the standards of 
behaviour have changed and today’s singers should at least have the disci- 
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pline to stand quiet while they are-showered with applause. And the amateur- 
clappers should learn that prolonged applause has the opposite effect and 
helps no one, certainly not the singers. [he majority of the listeners doesn’t 
like to be subjected to the dictatorship of a vociferous, shrill minority, who 
behave as at a football game. 

Regina Resnik was an excellent Carmen, always interesting, never vulgar, 
often deeply moving. She began almost in Singspiel style and reached a strong 
climax in the third act; she sang with great expression, her phrasing was 
clear and her French was French, which can't be said of all other members 
of the cast (the chorus sang in German). Vickers, Jurinac, Berry completed 
the fine cast. Matacic, who had just arrived, was not always completely in 
charge; one orchestra rehearsal would have done wonders. Kempe conducted 
a performance of Otello which was (and sounded) unrehearsed; even so able 
a man cannot do this work without a rehearsal. Jurinac, Guichandut and 
Schoeffler gave fine performances. Kempe also conducted his elegant, spirited 
Rosenkavalier. It is a pleasure to report that Vienna has again a fine Mar- 
schallin: Zadek now sings the part beautifully, looks lovely and doesn’t act 
any more—she is a graceful, understanding, noble woman. Czerwenka’s Ochs 
is also very good now; he is amusing, loud but never vulgar, and there are 
moments when he reminds you of Richard Mayr. Jurinac, Gueden and Poell 
were excellent, and the servants of the Baron Ochs are doing an almost 
perfect commedia dell'arte in the second act. Nilsson sang Aida (with more 
emphasis on the dramatic than the lyrical elements) in a de luxe performance 
with Vickers, who was at the top of his form, Hotter’s powerful Amonasro, 
Milinkovic’s dignified Amneris and the two beautiful bass voices of Frick 
and Guthrie as Ramphis and the King. Matacic’s tempi were rather slow 
(though he recoups all speed in the climaxes) but it didn’t seem to bother the 
singers. The performance was in Italian but for once no one seemed to 
object. Joseph Wechsberg 


BELGIUM 

Ghent. While the La Monnaie in Brussels persists in presenting Tell 
pére, Tell fils and other petits riens—to which Orff's Der Mond has now been 
added — Ghent had presented the Belgian premiére of Dialogues des 
Carmiélites. 

The performance in Ghent was 
closely modelled on Wallman’s pro- 
duction at Covent Garden. Conducted 
by Robert Ledent, it received a read- 
ing at least on a level with the one at 
the Paris Opéra. The most out- 
standing characterization was the first 
Prioress of Lucienne Delvaux, a 
singer who should by now have an 
international reputation. Huberte 
Vecray was a stern Mother Marie, 
and Geri Bruninx a particularly well 
sung second Prioress. Blanche. was 
sung by Marian Balhant, vocally ex- 
cellent though visually ideal. 

Ghent presented as next novelty 
the Belgian premiére of La Gioconda. 
This was sung by Brunincx, Delvaux, 
Nardelli, Cattin and Giband. Ghent 
also commemorated Puccini by giving 
La Fanciulla del West. Leo Riemens 


Lucienne Delvaux as First Prioress, 
Huberte Vecray as Mother Marie 
in ‘Dialogues des Carmélites’ at 
Ghent Mertens 
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Finale to Act 1 of ‘La Forét Bleu’, with Huguette Riviére (centre) as the 
Princess, at Lille 


FRANCE 


Lille. Louis Albert finished the score of La Forét Bleue as long ago as 
1904. In it Jacques Cheneviére, the librettist, has united in his imagination 
various characters from Perrault’s Contes. We thus meet Tom Thumb and 
Little Red Riding Hood, playmates from the same village. The former, try- 
ing to find his way in the forest in which his parents have abandoned him 
with his brothers, comes across the latter running away from the wolf. They 
meet the Ogre, whose seven league boots they steal, and then Prince Charm- 
ing, who kills the wolf. And together they find the Sleeping Beauty, who 
marries the Prince. 

Produced at Boston in 1923, La Forét Bleue was given at the Opéra 
Comique in 1924 and 1925. Since then it has found no home, and has only 
remained known to music lovers thanks to various broadcasts. Maurice 
Cottinet, director of the Lille Opera, has now staged the work with ample 
resource and taste, using décor by Raymond Frost and his own carefully 
studied production. It was a spectacular success, leading one to hope that 
the work may now become better known throughout France. This success 
is also due to the music. Though fifty years old, it comes up as fresh, as 
delicate and subtle as the day it was written. Filled with elegantly chiselled 
melodies over charmingly bold harmonies, it remains one of the masterpieces 
of the French tradition. 

The performance was admirably directed by the young conductor Robert 
Allpress. Hugette Riviére was ideal as the Princess, singing with enchanting 
purity; Monique Linval was a charming and musical Red Riding Hood; and 
Jane Berbié, a young mezzo with a warm tone, made a pert and lively 
Tom Thumb. René Damiro was rather a feeble Prince, and Georges Lecoz 
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stepped in ably at a moment's notice in place of Michael Roux, who was 
retained by the Opéra at the last minute. Stéphane Wolff 

Nice. Fidelio. There was a packed house for this gala performance, in 
which the hero of the evening was the conductor, Heinrich Seiner. I doubt 
whether in all their history the Nice Orchestra has ever been so applauded 
after their playing of the Leonore No. 3 overture before the final scene. Gré 
Brouwenstijn -as Leonore did not disappoint the people who had come to 
hear her ‘Abscheulicher!’ Throughout she gave a most moving and tender 
interpretation of the réle, most ably supported by Elizabeth Schwarzenberg, 
who displayed a sweet-toned light soprano as Marelline and acted with 
appropriate demureness. Gustav Neidlinger was a powerful and suitably 
villainous Pizarro, and Georg Lettary an agreeable Rocco. Ludwig Suthaus, 
however, disappointed: he sounded like a baritone who had been pushed 
into a tenor role against his will. For once the chorus sang cohesively, 
especially the prisoners. But why could they not have learned the German 
text? After all, if Monte Carlo can train their chorus to be polyglot, why 
not Nice? Patrick Turnbull 


Paris. Francis Poulenc’s setting of Jean Cocteau’s one-act monodrama 
La Voix Humaine was given its first performance on February 6 at the Opéra- 
Comique. This 1930 piece is the most moving thing the old witchdoctor ever 
wrote, a beautiful integral little play which certainly did not cry out to be 
set to music. But Poulenc’s tragédie lvrique proved the best new French 
opera performed in Paris in the last ten years, a work superior to Dialogues 
des Carmélites, and a credit to everyone concerned with its production. 

The play, with but a few lines cut, serves as libretto. Its single character, 
Elle, is an elegant young Parisian whose great love affair has suddenly come 
to an end. She tries to muster a facade of bravery and nonchalance, but in 
the course of a long telephone conversation with her departing lover, her 
false bravado crumbles, she reveals that she has attempted suicide, and we 
last see her hugging the receiver and screaming ‘I love you, I love you!’ 
alone in the empty night, spread out on her bed like a pathetic broken doll. 
One tingles with guilty self-consciousness while peering at this merciless 
analysis of a woman’s passion—its effect is uncomfortably akin to the ob- 
scenity of a body undergoing surgery. 

There is no prelude to the opera. The curtain rises on Her, waiting, 
staring out at the night from her bedroom window. As she turns to answer 
the telephone, the house wall rises and disappears to reveal the disordered 
room—the bed undone, clothing strewn about, the bathroom door ajar. The 
bedroom is a mass of jagged neurotic angles; its furnishings seem sculpted 
in a sort of garishly suggestive sponge towel material. Cocteau’s ingenious 
set figures the room as if floating in the blackness of the night, framed and 
held aloft in nothingness by a strange white cordwork. 

The long recitative constituting the vocal line is amorphously Pelléas- 
like in structure, often accompanied by but a few instruments, occasionally 
by the entire orchestra—and when something resembling a melodious arioso 
phrase turns up, it is quickly broken, with an effect of deliberate frustration. 
There are brief seconds of suspenseful silence on stage and in the pit when 
She is listening to His voice—which we never hear. It only occurs to one 
afterwards how stylized time is in the work, for the lover makes what are 
obviously long statements, and the silences, although varied, are very short. 
The opera itself only lasts three or four minutes more than the complete 
play. The score, shot through with short nervous phrases, disembodied yet 
erotic, adheres obsessively to the woman’s état d’dme—it never suggests the 
man’s part of the conversation, but underlines her reaction to it. There is 
little identifiable description, though we are treated to some amusing ‘dog 
music’ in the brass when She tells Him how much the poodle misses him 
and is just sitting there in the next room refusing to eat. 

The xylophone breaks in several times to mimic the telephone ringing. 
She is harassed by wrong numbers, nasty- -minded abonnés making vicious 
remarks, cutting in and eavesdropping, and a good deal of breaking off and 
re-phoning goes on. In the play, in 1930, this was a justifiable device for 
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twisting the knife a little further into our victim’s wounds—it also provided 
the 45-minute monologue with an additional variety of reactions. However, 
the opera is not presented as a period piece (it has everything to gain 
being contemporary), and it’s unthinkable that a present-day l6e. - salle 
issement grande amoureuse could—even if she wanted to—have her telephonic 
sentiments a prey to a host of party-line subscribers. 

The role’s heoric demands are more intrinsically dramatic than vocal, and 
Denise Duval, in the finest performance of her career, reveals herself a gifted 
and subtle tragédienne. Moreover, she almost seems to have a new voice— 
her timbre in the past has often been metallic and ungrateful, but in La Voix 
Humaine it is wonderfully warm and sensual. The part was written for her, 
and everything about the spectacle of the Comique indicates the happiest 
possible collaboration of talents. Georges Pretre conducted with great skill. 
Poulenc’s new work was presented for two performances in February, with 
Messager’s /soline, before Mile. Duval went to Milan to create it at La Scala. 
At present, it is to be seen on a double bill with La Bohéme, a wiser choice, 
forming an interesting combination of operatic treatments of romantic love. 
The Bohéme I heard was unfortunately quite drab, except for the splendid 
Rodolphe of Alain Vanzo. Vanzo is the only French tenor these days to 
produce continuously thrilling sound. His voice is strongly reminiscent of 
the young Tagliavini, and he should go far. 

On February 25 Rita Gorr made one of her all-too-rare appearances at 
the Comique in a performance of Werther for which a first rate cast had 
been assembled. Mlle Gorr was a radiant and imposing Charlotte—her letter 
scene in Act 3 was absolutely breathtaking. Micheline Dumas was a charm- 
ing Sophie and Gabriel Bacquier’s musicianship and excellent acting as 
Albert worked wonders with this usually unrewarding role. Jésus Etcheverry 
conducted with great sensitivity. A full quarter of an hour of applause 
saluted this. performance, one of the finest the Comique has offered in a 
long time. Elliott Stein 


GERMANY 


Berlin. The two most recent new productions at the Staatsoper have been 
Figaro and Der Freischiitz. The Mozart opera, which was conducted by 
Franz Konwitschny and produced by Erich-Alexander Winds, had Clara Ebers 
as the Countess, Ingeborg Wenglor as Susanna, Sona Cervena as Cherubino, 
Theo Adam as Figaro, Rudolf Jedlicka as the Count, Gerhard Frei as Bartolo 
and Julius Katona as Basilio. The Weber cpera, also conducted by Kon- 
wischny, was produced by Werner Kelch. Ruth Keplinger sang Agathe, Erna 
Roscher Aennchen, Gerhard Stolze Max and Frei Caspar. 


Bremen. The new production of Smetana’s The Two Widows was con- 
ducted by Jaroslav Krombholc from Prague, with Maria Tauberova as Caro- 
line. Guest appearances have been made recently by Sandor Konya (Lohen- 
grin. Turiddu and Canio), Mimi Aarden (Carmen), and Rudolf Schock (Don 
José). 

Cottbus, Niederlausitz. On October 4, the city theatre mounted the world 
premiére of Jan Suschka—a triumph of co-operation between the librettist 
Bodo Krautz, the composer Dieter Nowka and the producer Richard Stamm. 
This is the first opera to be written as a historical, social document of Wendic 
peasant life. It deals with the uprising in 1794 which was led by a carpenter, 
Jan Suschka, and this theme dominates the opera at the expense of subtlety in 
psychological action and true human conflicts, so that authentic dramatic 
life is lacking. 

This is the thirty-four year old composer’s first opera, and he has in 
general succeeded in fulfilling his expressed wish to write it as a folk-opera 
based on the sources of Wendic folklore. The vigour of the songs and dances 
composed in the spirit of Wendic folk-music give vitality to the second act, 
but in the third and fourth he superimposes his own musical style on the 
folk elements. When depicting the nobility, as opposed to the protagonist and 
the other Wendic peasants, the composer has unfortunately refrained from 
characterization and differentiation between the individual personalities, and 
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in so doing has deprived himself of an essential means of dramatization, 
which has given way to monotony. D.L. 


Frankfurt. The new production of Parsifal was given its first performance 
on Good Friday. Siw Ericsdotter sang Kundry, Ernst Kozub Parsifal, Ernst 
Gutstein Amfortas, Arnold van Mill Gurnemanz and Georg Stern Klingsor. 
Georg Solti was the conductor. Hans Hartleb the producer, and the sets and 
costumes were designed by Gerd Richter. 


Hanover. The two most recent new productions of the season have been 
Un Ballo in Maschera and Pergolsi’s Lo Frate ’nnamarato (German premiére). 
Both works were produced by Peter Ebert. The former was conducted by 
Johannes Schiiler, the latter by Wolfgang Trommer. 


Hamburg. In memory of Richard Strauss the Staatsoper began 1959 with 
a cycle of six of his operas. It included Salome and Elektra; it also covered 
Rosenkevalier and Ariadne auf Naxos, Die Frau ohne Schatten, and finally 
the late Capriccio, which remains a miracle of beautiful sound, transparent 
texture and witty inspiration. The performances provided a proper cross- 
section of Strauss’s work and revealed a remarkably high standard of singing. 
No better tribute could have been paid than the performances by three 
women singers who dominated this cycle: the dynamic singing of Astrid 
Varnay as Elektra, the overall fascination of Helga Pilarczyk as Salome, 
and the admirable vocal style and beautiful singing of Clara Ebers as the 
Marschallin, Ariadne and the Countess in Capriccio. Wolfgang Nélter 


Magdeburg. In August 1958 Hermann Henrich’s comic opera Amphitryon 
was first performed in the city theatre here. Henrich, who was born 69 years 
ago in Koblenz, first started writing operas as far back as 1935, but he 

e most widely known as composer of the comic opera Viel Ladrm um 
Nichts (Much Ado about Nothing), which was performed some while ago in 
Frankfurt auf der Oder. Amphitryon was written between 1955 and 1957. 


A scene from Henrich’s ‘Amphitryon’ at Magdeburg 
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Henrich wrote his own libretto for this opera, following Heinrich von 
Kleist’s treatment of the Amphitryon story, but skilfully cutting the dialogue 
and simplifying the complexities of the plot in the fourth act in the interest 
of stronger musical effect. In adopting Kleist’s material Henrich has followed 
the contemporary operatic tradition of choosing a subject from established 
literary works (cf. Egk’s Revisor and Liebecrmann’s Die Schule der Frauen). 
He wrote continuous music for this opera, but added spoken dialogue to 
strengthen the development of the plot. He is experienced in every aspect of 
stage-craft, and knows how to use his musical material to deepen the dramatic 
action. The idiom of the score is in general that of the 19th century, with 
strongly pictorial effects, though his characterizations go beyond mere illus- 
tration, particularly in his use of the Leitmotive. 


As this work requires only seven characters, no chorus, a chamber 
orchestra and one set, it is particularly well suited to small theatres, and 
was enthusiastically received in Magdeburg. It undoubtedly represent a signi- 
ficant contribution towards overcoming the present obstacles in the way of 
comic opera, but on the other hand one must not ignore the fact that 
Henrich’s musical conception is very strongly retrospective and only shows 
occasional affinities to the modern type of comic opera. D.L. 


Mannheim. Recent events at the Nationaltheater have included a new 
production of Les Contes d’Hoffmann with Ernst Kozub in the title role and 
Willi Wolff in the baritone parts; guest appearances by Windgassen as Tristan, 
Tannhauser and Walther; and the assumption of the role of Ramiro in 
Cenerentola by Dermot Troy. 


Munich, Handel wrote Deidamia, his last opera, in the midst of worldly 
troubles, but there is nothing in the music to suggest it. Like Mozart he 
was able to compose unconscious of his environment. It ran to only three 
performances at the Lincoln’s Inn theatre in January 1741; but it deserved 
a better fate, for which it has had to wait until. now, at the Prinzregenten- 
theater. 

The libretto by Paulo Rolli deals with an incident in the Trojan war. 
Achilles has been sent by his mother to Skyros, disguised as a young woman, 
in order to save him from an early death in battle, prophesied for him by 
the oracle. In its tedious way the oracle then pronounces that the only 
hope of winning the war against Troy lies in the presence of Achilles at 
the front. Odysseus therefore sets out with two others to find Achilles and 
take him to Troy. Deidamia, daughter of Lykomedes, King of Skyros, and 
Achilles are lovers by this time, but only few share this secret. As the Greek 
envoys are bent on pleasures other than martial while on the island, some 
amusing situations arise, and only at the end does Achilles’ prowess in the 
hunting field and instinct for battle betray him to the men who have been 
sighing for his charms. The opera is largely comic, and the only character to 
express any depth of emotion is Deidamia herself. 


Meinhard van Zallinger conducted with enthusiasm and style, but I was 
disappointed to hear him accompany the recitatives on a piano when he had 
gone to the trouble of having a harpsichord to play all through the opera 
(even when the score directs ‘senza cembalo’). Not only did it sound wrong 
but it resulted—as is so often the case with orchestras unused to this sort 
of thing—in anxious and untidy moments at the beginning of arias. I think 
it is also fair to assume that when Handel wanted a harp and two flutes over 
and above the usual oboes and continuo he asked for them (cf. Esther, 1732). 
If dramatically justifiable, it was musically a pity to cut the only duet in the 
piece. Appogiaturas and tastefully turned cadenzas were among the welcome 
surprises of the evening, and it was clearly shown what can be achieved by 
imaginative singers and producer with apparently unpromising material. 
Handel’s operas have to be performed to achieve their effect, and effective 
they are! 

The cast displaved an unexpected ability to cope with Handel’s music. 
Gisela Litz as Achilles played her Hosenrolle with admirable judgement, and 
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A scene from Handel's ‘Deidamia’ at the Munich Opera 


Liselotte Félser and Antonie Fahberg as Deidamia and her companion Nerea 
looked ravishing, and sang with accuracy and expression if not always with 
ease. Richard Holm acted better than I have ever seen him do, and he 
has more grasp of this type of music than many lyric tenors. To cast 
Odysseus as a tenor and not a contralto seems to be a good plan as it 
improves the balance of parts and is more convincing as a contrast to the 
young Achilles. Keith Engen and Max Proebstl as Fenice and the elderly 
King Lykomedes kept the comedy and Handelian vocal style up to a 
very high level. Heinz Arnold seems to encourage curious gestures, especially 
from the men—too much pointing at each other and much quasi ballet 
movement—but the comedy was never overdone and there was a distinct 
atmosphere of the 18th century theatre about it. This was aided to a certain 
extent by the rather curious mixture of costumes, which were 17th century 
(wigs and all) plus Grecian helmets and a vague suggestion of the Grecian 
dress for the men. The permanent set was an uncompromising off-white and 
gold, but the brilliance of the costumes kept it from growing tiresome. 
John Bell 
Nuremberg. A new production of La Traviata had Kathryn Harvey as 
Violetta, Cesare Curzi as Alfredo, and Heinz Imdahl as Germont. Max Loy 
was the conductor and Willi Domgraf-Fassbaender the producer. The latter 
was also in charge of the new Don Giovanni production, which was conducted 
by Konrad Peter Mannert. Leopold Wolovsky sang the title role, with Hilde- 
gard Jonas as Donna Anna, Harvey as Elvira, Lotte Schadle as Zerlina, Curzi 
as Ottavio, Peter Prohaska as Leporello, Albert Vogler as Masetto and Mino 
Yahia as the Commendatore. 


Stuttgart. A new production of Parisfal was heard on Good Friday with 
Wolfgang Windgassen in the title role, Grace Hoffman as Kundry, Gustav 
Neidlinger as Amfortas, and Otto von Rohr as Gurnemanz. Ferdinand Leitner 
was the conductor, Paul Hager the producer, and sets and costumes were by 
Otto Stich. At some of the subsequent performances Marthe Médl sang 


Kundry. 


Wiesbaden. The first complete Ring since the war—also Sawallisch’s first 
Ring ever—was naturally the object of special and widespread interest. Un- 
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A scene from Handel's ‘Deidamia’ at the Munich Opera 


fortunately this young conductor, who is to direct the Ring at Bayreuth next 
year, had to give up half-way through and was taken to hospital for an opera- 
tion on his jaw. Having conducted only Rheingold and Walkiire he had to leave 
the other two operas to guests, and the resulting comparison was fascinating 
and enlightening. Sawallisch’s attitude to Wagner’s score was primarily analy- 
tical; he brought out the individual voices and instruments and let them blend 
with each other, so that instead of the distant sound out of which at the begin- 
ning of Rheingold the melody gradually grows, at first more felt than clearly 
heard, we could distinguish the individual instruments making this sound 
with precise, recognisable notes. This is pedantry rather than poetry. The 
great climaxes were built up with the detachment of a bold, cool-headed 
performer; they thrilled the ear but failed to reach the heart. He resolutely 
avoided all the hidden implications which lurk within the depths of the 
legend, and in spite of my intellectual admiration for Sawallisch’s achieve- 
ment of willpower and artistry, I was infinitely bored and at no point 
emotionally stirred. It seems that even Wagner is not immune from the 
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dramatic theories of Brecht, who likes to consider the spectator as someone 
to be instructed at a distance, rather than as a participator in the story. 
Fascination only entered the scene with the arrival of Karl Maria Zwissler, 
the Musical Director in Mainz, to conduct Siegfried, even though his per- 
formance bore all the marks of improvisation, since the orchestra, newly 
amalgamated with the city symphony orchestra, had not the experience to 
meet this contingency. All the mysterious beauties of the score came to life 
under Zwissler’s hand, and the magic of this unforgettable music repeatedly 
overwhelmed the audience. The conductor for Gétterdammerung was Karl 
Elmendorff, undertaking the direction of a major Wagner work for the first 
time since the heart-attack which prevented him from conducting for several 
years. He developed this opera gradually and cautiously until he reached the 
climax of the Waltraute scene; thereafter he let it flow freely—a great, 
authoritative performance. 

Stripling designed and Walter Pohl produced this cycle, offering the 
audience new-Bayreuth style mixed with features from productions of the 
twenties, with a darkened stage on which the performers were picked out by 
bright spotlights in front of black curtains. There were occasional onsets of 
realism, as in the historical accuracy of the structure and furnishings of the 
Gibichungs’ Hall, and in the convincing cloud projections. The shackles of 
tradition had been broken, but no valid new form had been found to take 
their place; a compromise solution. There was a lot of pointless movement 
on the stage, particularly in the first chorus scene, and nowhere any compel- 
lingly necessary grouping, such as one finds in Wieland Wagner's Ring. 
Naturally all the childish Bayreuth mistakes were there: Wotan, although 
asked about his hat, was not wearing one, and Fasolt and Gunther were 
killed off-stage (or are possibly alive to this day). The final scenes of 
Gétterdimmerung, which are handled splendidly in Bayreuth, were lost in 
an impenetrable welter of ‘effects’. On the whole the staging was too mono- 
tonous and colourless to match this richly varied score, and a great deal of 
work must still be done before a reasonable solution is reached. 

The outstanding soloist was Susanne Muser as Fricka, Waltraute, the 
First Norn and Erda in Siegfried. She gave a powerful interpretation, as 
intelligent and well thought-out musically as dramatically, and portrayed all 
these roles with the force of a great personality fighting passionately for the 
survival of her world. Even Bayreuth has found no comparable artist, and 
Margarete Klose is the only singer in my recollection who could measure up 
to her. As a close second came Lothar Weber’s Wanderer, of impressive 
vocal and histrionic stature. Liane Synek sang Briinnhilde in all three operas 
with a lovely tone and great musical intelligence, portraying the child of 
the gods, the woman in love and the wise seer of the immolation scene with 
equal conviction. She lacked vocal power in some scenes, but her great virtue 
was that she never forced her tone and not once produced an unlovely sound. 
Josef Ellmauer, who gave us a lively and unexaggerated characterization of 
Mime (Karl Meiser sang the same role equally well in Rheingold), was the 
only guest, apart from Bernd Aldenhoff, who sang Siegmund and the title 
role in Siegfried most admirably in place of Karl Liebl, who is at present in 
New York, and Wolfgang Windgassen, who sang Siegfried in Gétterddim- 
merung. The giants, Peter Lagger (Fasolt) and Karl Acher (Fafner), im- 
pressed one more as a pair than as clearly defined individuals, as Wagner 
intended them. August Maresch repeated his success as Loge; he was as 
excellent as ever. Helga Baller, Marianne Dorka and Kathrein Mietzner made 
a beautifully balanced trio of Rhinemaidens, and Mietzner also sang Erda 
in Rheingold with vocal beauty but as yet insufficient strength of personality. 
The trio of Norns (Susanne Muser, Maria Hall and Hannelore Backrass) 
was equally well balanced, and Maria Hall also sang Freia and Gutrune with 
great dramatic power. In my opinion Alberich, like his son Hagen, is a 
powerful, sinister creature with a rightful claim to-world domination—the 
embodiment of all the powers of darkness. In spite of the fact that his voice 
is too light for this part, Richard Kogel has intensified his interpretation, 
though he cannot help looking funny, with his puffy cheeks and comic 
gestures, when he strives for unfamiliar dramatic climaxes. Perhaps he might 
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be happier if differently produced and more suitably made-up. Fabio Giongo, 
who sang Hagen and Wotan, has a powerful, well-trained voice and has 
obviously studied the parts carefully. However, he lacks the authority to 
compel one’s attention. In spite of his indisputable good qualities, these 
roles as yet demand too much of him. Ralf Steyer 


ITALY 


Milan. The Scala in continuing its programme of re-staging the operatic 
repertory presented new productions of The Bartered Bride and Ernani and 
the original German version of Der fliegende Holldnder. The experiment has 
been interesting, although none of these three operas has proved to possess 
intrinsic merits which would make it survive longer than cursorily in the 
contemporary repertory. 

The Bartered Bride performed in its entirety appeared somewhat tired and 
lacking in bite, closer to a tasteful operetta than to true and proper opera. So 
much so that the gifted singers who were engaged to perform it could not find 
the correct interpretation and helped to slow down the performance either 
through their evident uneasiness (Giuseppe di Stefano as Jenik) or through lack 
of endowments, not only vocal but also the necessary physical ones (Cesy 
Broggini as Majenka). Lovro von Matacic did his best to animate a score which 
has become inexorably attenuated with the passing of the years. Obviously 
the opera is not very suitable to the mechanics and grandeur of stage and 
orchestra of a great modern opera house: to continue to live it probably needs 
much less luxurious trappings, more spontaneity and enthusiastic interpreters, 
all of which may be possible in some other house. 


Der fliegende Hollinder presented for the approbation of the Scala the 
early Wagnerian opera after many years’ absence, but the sole merit of this 
original version was to allow us to hear Birgit Nilsson in a role perfectly 
suited to her vocal and expressive technique. Her Senta will be a character 
which Scala habitués will not easily forget and which succeeded in making 
them completely forget the few reservations which her interpretation of 
Turandot had recently caused. Beside her, and equally outstanding, were the 
principal male interpreters: Arnold van Mill (Daland), Ernest Kozub (Erik) 
and Hans Hotter (the Dutchman). Hans Knappertsbusch directed with experi- 
ence and skill, bringing forth all the merits of the score; and it was not his 
fault that these are few in comparison with the greater Wagnerian works 
whose presence is scarcely hinted at. 

The third revival was Ernani. Here argument varies. The long melodrama 
is well enough known to Italian audiences by its merits and defects; but if its 
interpreters are not able to absorb the atmosphere of the work, they may 
suddenly bring about the danger that its considerable defects may cancel out 
all its merits. It is not enough that the interpreters should just sing correctly; 
there is the necessity that they should believe in the characters, just as Verdi 
himself undoubtedly believed in them as he wrote those pages. Now in the 
Scala performance, which was accurate enough as to externals (settings and 
costumes by Nicola Benois, production by Giinther Rennert) we had the 
impression that the only one to be aware of what ought to be done was the 
conductor Gianandrea Gavazzeni, but his passion, his enthusiasm and his 
attempt to recreate a psychological atmosphere found their only echo on the 
stage in the characterization of Nicola Rossi-Lemeni (Silva). The other singers 
performed their roles more or less exactly but with nothing more. They were 
Margherita Roberti (Elvira), Franco Corelli (Ernani) and Ettore Bastianini 


(Don Carlo). 

The Piccola Scala in its turn presented an evening which brought together 
three one-acters: /] Cordovano by Goffredo Petrassi, La Voix Humaine by 
Francis Poulenc and El Retablo de Maese Pedro by Falla. Il Cordovano, 
already known in Milan because of a stormy performance at the Scala, was 
much applauded in this new version, partly re-arranged by the composer. 
Although actually a ‘stage action’, it is emphatically called an opera, but the 
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Piccagliani 


Margherita Roberti as Elvira, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni as Silva, in a scene 
from Act 1 of ‘Ernani’ at La Scala 





Piccagliani 


The Season at La Piccola Scala 


Above, Poulenc’s ‘La Voix Humaine’ with Denise Duval ; below, a scene 
from Petrassi’s ‘Il Cordovano’ with Giorgio Tadeo (Cannizares), Fiorenza 
Cosotto (Hortigosa), Aureliana Beltrami (Donna Lorenza), Graziella 


Sciutti (Christina) 

















Rossi-Lemeni as Don Quixote in 
‘El Retablo de Maese Pedro’ 


voices are obviously treated instru- 
mentally. Thus is produced the vocal 
and instrumental concerto, which is 
both a stage action and the musical 
expression of it, and which undoubt- 
edly after some early moments of 
uncertainty succeeds in its own par- 
ticular way. Probably the experiment 
will remain an isolated one (this same 
composer’s succeeding works have 
also shown that) but that does not 
mean that the experiment was without 
interest or that it had failed. The 
interpretation was exemplary on the 
part of Graziella Sciutti, Aureliana 
Beltrami, Fiorenza Cossotto and 
Giorgio Tadeo. Then followed the 
premiére of La Voix Humaine, a 
tragedy in one act by Jean Cocteau 
put to music by Francis Poulenc and 
interpreted by Denise Duval. This 
new opera by the French composer 
received the warmest approbation from both audience and critics, thanks to 
the interpretation of Duval, a singer and actress of rare quality. There is not 
a difficult page, and Poulenc is obviously not here concerned with solving 
difficult problems. He has accepted Cocteau’s tragic libretto dealing with a 
long telephone call which is already very famous on international stages for 
its theatricality, and has commented lyrically upon it. Musically, perhaps, but 
without allowing himself to become too emotional, the composer has not 
denied the vein of compassion which the text evidently produces in him; and 
he has not concealed his complete adherence to a mode of writing and a 
traditional language which, for him, are still full of expressive force. His great 
merit and his skill has been to accentuate this text musically, but with that 
lightness of touch of which he is master, translating it into recitative and song 
without allowing the transposition to become too fanciful. Perhaps he has not 
added very much to the original emotional value of the libretto; but the 
musical atmosphere is certainly exquisite. In every way he has worked so that 
it is not evident that the text was not originally written for music; and that is 
no small merit in this intelligent composer. ‘ 

The evening closed with a revival of El Retablo of Falla in a fine 
performance, the marionettes being those of the splendid Podrecca’s Piccoli. 
The singers were Nicola Rossi-Lemeni (Don Quixote), Luigi Alva (Maese 
Pedro) and Teresa Querol (the Narrator). The skilled conductor, enthusiastic 
and shrewd, for all three one-acters was Nino Sanzogno, versatile as never 
before. Claudio Sartori 

Catania. The season at the Massimo Bellini ended with performances of 
Dialogues des Carmélites (Rosanna Carteri, Magda Olivero, Eugenia Ratti, 
Gianna Pederzini; conductor Franco Capuana), and J Capuletti ed I Mon- 
tecchi (Carteri, Irene Companeez, Gastone Limarelli; conductor Santini). 

Palermo. The season at the Massimo continued with Turandot (Lucille 
Udovick, Ilva Ligabue/Magda Olivero, Franco Corelli; conductor Ottavio 
Ziino); Lohengrin (Marcella Pobbe, Elena Nicolai, Sandor Konya, Giangia- 
como Guelfi, Ivo Vincd; conductor Karl Maria, Zwissler); and Carmen 
Giulietta Simionato, Giulia Tavoclaccini, Corelli, Guelfi; conductor Pierre 
Dervaux). 

Rome. Die Zauberfléte, which was given in February at the Teatro 
dell’Opera, would in a good season have gone by without attracting an extra- 
ordinary amount of attention; but since this is a particularly bad season at 
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Reale 


The cast of ‘Die Zauberfléte’ at the Rome Opera 


the Rome Opera, the work was a resounding success and played four per- 
formances to packed and enthusiatic houses. 

The enthusiasm was not, however, misplaced, as there were many fine 
things about this production. The sets and costumes were the same as those 
of two years ago; one rather wishes that the Disney-esque animals could be 
smartened up, but the Victorian elegance of the Ladies and the dark-blue 
spangled cloak of the Queen of Night were satisfactory. Above all, it was the 
singers who made the evening; and the finest of a fine cast was Teresa Stich- 
Randall, a beautiful and convincing Pamina. When a singer can—as Miss 
Stich-Randall did—win Italians’ admiration by delicate gestures and sensitive 
wae seldom raising her voice to forte, it is a real triumph of artistry. 

She also implied a sense of humour in her scenes with Papageno, and her 
performance as a whole revealed a deep understanding of the opera, with 
its mixture of tenderness, comedy, and rite. 

Humour was the quality chiefly lacking in Vittorio Gui’s conducting. 
The Rome orchestra is, obviously, not particularly at home with Mozart, and 
it was something of an achievement that Gui managed to secure a correct 
and steady reading of the score; it was no more than that, however. The 
limpness of the playing allowed for little shape or accent. 

Erich Kunz’s Papageno is familiar to the Roman audience. If his clown- 
ing at times seemed excessive, the excess can be put down to his attempt to 
get a laugh out of a public which could hardly understand much of the 
German dialogue. Hanny Steffek was a charming and fresh Papagena, and 
her final reunion with Papageno was one of the more sparkling points of the 
production. Frick was the Sarastro: stolid, rather than noble; and Margarita 
Hallin was the Queen of Night. She sang her difficult role musically, if 
not impressively. Fritz Wunderlich was Tamino, wearing the traditional 
Superman tights and cape; despite this antic costume, he was appealing, and 
sang sweetly. William Weaver 

Venice. The season at La Fenice finished with performances of Die 
Zauberfléte, Die Kluge, Allamistakeo (Vozzi), and Lucia di Lammermoor. 
In the Mozart opera the leading roles were sung by Anna Moffo (Pamina), 
Gianna d’Angelo (Queen of Night), Juan Oncina (Tamino), Sesto Bruscantini 
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(Papageno), Ernst Wiemann (Sarastro); Fritz Zaun was the conductor. In 
Allamistakeo the singers were Edda Vincenzi, Otello Borgonovo, Ferdinando 
Li Donni, Franco Ricciardi, Enzo de Giorgi and Marco Stefanoni; Ettore 
Gracis conducted. The Orff opera was given by the Karlsruhe Company 
conducted by Walter Born with Ingeborg Moeckel as die Kluge, and Eugen 
Ramponi as the King. In Lucia, which was conducted by Molinari-Pradelli, 
Leyla Genzer~ sang the title role, Giacinto Prandelli was Edgardo, Enzo 
Sordello Enrico, and Giovanni Antonini Raimondo. 


MONACO 


Monte Carlo. The Monte Carlo international season opened with a per- 
formance, given in the original version, to celebrate the centenary of Gounod’s 
Faust. Thus there was no ballet, this having been written in 1869. On the 
other hand it was sad to have so splendid a Valentin as Ernest Blanc and yet 
be deprived of the aria ‘Avant de quitter ces lieux’. The short scene at the 
beginning of Act 4 was included. As always at Monte Carlo, the producer 
contrived scenic miracles with a comparatively small stage. The well drilled 
ensemble was excellent in the kermesse, and earned well merited applause 
at the conclusion of the oft parodied but none the less invigorating Soldiers’ 
Chorus. 

Dramatically, Geneviéve Moizan was a convincing Marguerite, demure 
as she snubs Faust during the kermesse, in turn tender and distraught in the 
duet, ‘Oh nuit d’amour’ and ‘Ne brisez pas le coeur de Marguerite’, 
frighteningly vacant when, having lost her reason after Valentin’s savage 
‘Sois maudit’, she slips away from the crowd. Vocally, though, she was not 
so satisfying. She scooped badly in the Air des Bijoux, particularly on 
‘Ah! Je ris’, and generally her voice sounded too mature for so youthful 
and naive a character. But in the finale it was as though she were trans- 
formed. Throughout the trio her acting and singing touched supreme heights. 
Ernest Blanc looked a most aristocratic Valentin. He sang magnificently and 
with great authority. He completely dominated the duel trio, and his dying 
curse of Marguerite earned him at least half a dozen curtain calls from an 
audience which till then had been inclined (unreasonably) to be lethargic. 
Xavier Depraz, immensely tall, and surprisingly thin and angular for an 
operatic bass, produced a suitably resonant and cavernous voice, and histri- 
onically was satisfyingly demonic. Louis Roney, a young Canadian tenor, was 
a disappointment as Faust. He has a lovely lyric voice, but. as yet, little idea 
of interpretation and no stage presence. The minor parts of Siebel and Dame 
Marthe were excellently sung and acted by Georgette Spanellys and Agnes 
Disney, while the orchestra, conducted by Jean Fournet, gave a beautifully 
expressive rendering of Gounod’s score. 

The Opera's first performance of The Flying Dutchman set so high a 
standard that it will be little short of phenomenal if it is even improved 
upon. For from start to finish it was an entity in which all the elements 
contributed to make the near perfect whole. The familiar overture was 
brilliantly played under Otto Ackermann; I liked the touch of playing it 
against a backcloth showing the prow of a sailing ship suffused in red and 
gold lights. Otto Wiener was a splendid Dutchman. He sang with amazing 
beauty and power, acting with a passion and an intensity that really brought 
home the tragedy of the curse weighing on him. He was ably supported by 
Inge Borkh as Senta. Her voice was always under perfect control, sweet and 
pure in pianissimi, a flood of glorious cascading notes in the great climaxes 
of the second act. The ballad with its contrasting moods was subtly and 
skilfully put over. and the soaring ecstasy of the duet with the Dutchman 
thrilling in the extreme. Josef Traxel was in good voice as Erik. There were 
times when his style and tone reminded one rather more of Vienna than 
the bleak Norwegian coast, but richness and warmth were there is abundance. 
Daland as portrayed by Willi Heyer was a real happy-go-lucky, down- 
to-earth sea dog. His earthy incomprehension of the spellbound silence 

gripping Senta and the Dutchman at their first meeting, was brilliant. A good 
word too for Gerhard Unger’s rendering of the helmsman’s aria. 
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The scenic effects were most striking, holding a perfect course between 
reality and fantasy. The sudden plunge of the Dutchman’s ship, blood red 
against an angry horizon, was startlingly dramatic. The chorus deserved the 
highest praise, particularly the men. How I wish the choruses of other larger 
opera houses would take a few lessons from the chorus master Albert 
Locatelli. 

Aida was satisfying vocally, dramatically, and scenically—there were 
no weak points, the usual meticulous care over production, and the chorus, 
especially the men, well drilled and in excellent voice. Christel Goltz proved 
to be an unusually vital, intensely dramatic Aida, playing the part with a 
Carmen-cum-Salome abandon and fire. The first scene of the second act, 
with Elena Nicolai, an equally fiery and passionate Amneris, was so exciting 
as to be almost exhausting. However, she did not neglect or disappoint in the 
purely lyrical aspect of the role: both ‘Numi pieta’ and ‘O cieli azzuri’ were 
beautifully sung, especially the latter with its final pianissimo high A. Indeed, 
the Nile scene was for her a masterpiece of conflicting emotions, conveyed 
in every gesture and inflexion of the voice. Nicolai started shakily. She was 
throaty and colourless in the first act, but once the curtain had risen on Act 
2 she gave a superb performance. She was statuesque and passionate in turn, 
and her despair and fury in the fourth act could scarcely have been bettered. 
As Radames, Piero Miranda Ferraro was imposing both physically and 
vocally. ‘Celeste Aida’ was sung soberly without mannerisms or exaggeration, 
albeit heroically, and the final ‘terra addio’ was deeply tragic, resigned, 
without any hint of the lachrymose. For once his entrance, borne on the 
shoulders of the triumphant Egyptians, was that of a martial figure rather 
than that of an uneasy tenor trembling for his equilibrium. Aldo Protti made 
the most of Amonasro’s brief appearances; he was in good voice, as were 
Agostino Ferrin and Romeo Morisani, as the High Priest and Pharoah. 
Throughout, Angelo Questa and the Monte Carlo orchestra made the most 
of Verdi’s glorious score. Patrick Turnbull 


SWEDEN 


Gothenburg. Les Contes d’'Hoffmann was revived in the new Felsenstein 
version complete with stage décor by Felsenstein’s designer Rudolph Heinrich. 
Ragnar Ulfung appeared as Hoffmann, Ruth Jacobson as Olympia/Antonia/ 


‘Kronbruden’ at the Stockholm Opera. Aase Nordmo-Lévberg (seated 
centre) in title role 




















Giulietta/Stella and Paul Héglund as Lindorf/Coppelius/Miracle and Daper- 
tutto. The conductor was Styrbjérn Lindedal, who is artistic director and 
chief conductor of Stora Teatern. Other works in the repertory include new 
productions of Don Pasquale, Zigeunerbaron and Boccacio. 

Stockholm. The last days of January brought forward yet another new 
production at the Royal Opera—Kronbruden (The Crown Bride), by Ture 
Rangstrém. Rangstrém (1884-1947) is a striking minor composer of the fin de 
siécle romanticism which in Sweden’s cultural history is dominated by 
Strindberg. Indeed, Kronbruden is based on Strindberg’s play of the same 
name. Already before Rangstrém developed this material into an opera, 
Strindberg had left a wealth of instructions and musical sketches which he 
regarded as necessary for this play, which has both a strong folkloristic and 
melodramatic character. Yet somehow Rangstrém’s music, despite its beauti- 
ful scoring and wealth of ideas, never develops a true dramatic impulse 
and he misses a good chance to develop his characters operatically. 

Aase Nordmo-Lévberg in the title role (Kersti) offered an accomplished 
vocal interpretation but did not appear to be particularly interested in the 
dramatic aspects of her part. Lars Billengren as Mats gave yet another 
promising performance both musically and dramatically, while Barbro Ericson 
as Brita offered perhaps the best all round performance of the three major 
roles. Herbert Sandberg drew some sound and well shaped orchestral playing 
from the Hovkapell. Lars Runsten’s production was yet another interesting 
and provocative reminder of his obvious talents. Andrew McCredie 





Summer Festivals, 1959 


Aix-en-Provence. July 11 to 31 
Die Zauberflote. July 15, 20, 23, 28 
Anja Silja, Teresa Stich-Randall, Nadine Sautereau, Richard Holm, 
Erich Kunz, Frederick Guthrie, Giorgio Tadeo. Conductor Hans Ros- 
baud; producer Jean-Pierre Grenier; designs Jean-Denis Malcleés. 
Il Mondo della Luna. July 18, 21, 25, 29 
Mariella Adani, Bianca-Maria Casoni, Bruna Rizzoli, Luigi Alva, 
Michel Hamel, Marcello Cortis, Paolo Pedani. Conductor Carlo-Maria 
Giulini; producer Maurice Sarrazin; designs Jean-Denis Malclés. 
Cosi fan tutte. July 26, 30. 
Teresa Stich-Randall, Nan Merriman, Mariella Adani, Luigi Alva, Heinz 
Blankenburg, Marcello Cortis. Conductor Hans Rosbaud; producer Mar- 
cello Cortis; designs Balthus. 


Bath. June 3 to 13 ; 
Four performances at the Theatre Royal. June 4, 6, 9, 13 
Dido and Aeneas with Joan Hammond, Heather Harper, Anna Pollak 
and 
Doctor Miracle with Jacqueline Delman, Anna Pollak, Alexander Young, 
Jess Walters. 
Conductors Colin Davis and Brian Priestman; producer Anthony Besch. 


Dubrovnik. July 1 to 31 August 
Zagreb Opera in performances of 
Corialanus (Sulek), Betrothal in a Monastery (Prokofiev), /1 Trovatore, 
and The Rape of Lucretia. 


Florence. May 10 to July 15 
La Battaglia di Legnano (Verdi). May 10, 12, 17 ee 
Leyla Gencer, Gastone Limarelli, Giuseppe Taddei. Conductor Vittorio 
Gui; producer Franco Enriquez. 
Don Giovanni. May 14, 19, 23, 26 
Teresa Stich-Randall, Lisa Otto, Anton Dermota, James Pease, Erich 
Kunz. Conductor Alexander Krannhals; producer Frank de Quell. 
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Dido and Aeneas. May 15, 16. 

Gloria Davy, Edward de Falce. Conductor Eminio Gerelli. 

Ariadne auf Naxos. May 21, 24, 27 

Conductor Michael Gielen. 

Orlando (Handel). June 5, 7 

Rosanna Carteri, Jolanda Meneguzzer, Irene Companeez, Scipio Colombo, 
Paolo Washington. Conductor Bruno Rigacci. 

Nabucco. June 8, 10, 12, 14 

Margherita Roberti, Gastone Limarelli, Ettore Bastianini. Conductor Bruno 
Bartoletti; producer Milloss. 


Glyndebourne. May 28 to August 16 
Cosi fan tutte will enter the repertory on June 12 with Ilva Ligabue, 
Gloria Lane, Graziella Sciutti, Juan Oncina, Geraint Evans, Michel 
Roux. Conductor John Pritchard; producer Carl Ebert. 


Munich. August 9 to September 9 

In addition to the operas already announced (see January OPERA page 52), 
there will be performances of Deidamia (Handel) on August 20, and /phgénie 
en Tauride on August 30. The performance of Fidelio previously announced 
for August 14 will not now take place. 

Among the artists to be heard during the festival will be: Sara Barabas, 
Lillian Benningsen, Inge Borkh, Maud Cunitz, Lisa della Casa, Elisabeth 
Hoengen, Erika Kéth, Annelies Kupper, Gisela Litz, Jean Madeira, Ira 
Malaniuk, Martha Médl, Anneliese Rothenberger, Leonie Rysanek, Marianne 
Schech, Hanny Steffek, Hertha Tépper, Claire Watson; Bernd Aldenhoff, Kurt 
Boehme, Marcel Cordes, Keith Engen, Lorenz Fehenberger, Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau, Ferdinand Frantz, Horst Giinter, Ernst Haefliger, Richard Holm, 
Hans Hopf, Hans Hotter, Karl Kohn, Walter Kreppel, Paul Kuen, Josef 
Metternich, Hans Hermann Nissen, Albrecht Peter, Hermann Prey, Max 
Proebstl, Karl Schmitt-Walter, Fritz Uhl, Howard Vandenburg, Kurt Wehof- 
schitz, Wolfgang Windgassen. 

The conductors will be Karl Boehm, Ferenc Fricsay, Robert Heger, 


Joseph Keilberth, Hans Knappertsbusch, Fritz Rieger, Georg Solti, Meinhard 
von Zallinger. 


Paris. Théatre des Nations. 
Komische Oper, Berlin. May 4-10 
Les Contes d'Hoffmann and Albert Herring 
National Opera Belgrade. June 9-14 
Faust and Katya Kabanova 
Frankfurt Opera. June 15-19 
Der fliegende Hollander and Figaro 


Prague. May 12 to June 3 

Berlin State Opera in performances of Ariodante (Handel), Elektra, and 
Lohengrin. Conductors Franz Konwitschny and Horst-Tanu Margraf (May 
22-5) 

National Theatre, Prague, in performances of Palacek (Borkovec) (May 
14), Le Bourgeon (Ostrcil) (May 27), Les Précieuses Ridicules (Zich) (May 27), 
Zusana Voiirova (Pauer) (May 19); Wozzeck (May 28), and Méirandolina 
(Martinu) (May 12). 


Spoleto. June 11 to July 12 
Duca d’ Alba (Donizetti). June 11, 14, 18, 21, July 4, 12. 
Flaming Angel (Prokofiev). June 26, July 5, 7, 9, 11, 12. 
Verdi Requiem. June 28, 29. 


Wiesbaden. May 17 to June 8 
Capriccio. May 17, 19 
Hannelore Backrass, Marianne Dorka, Heinz Freidrich, Gerhard Misske, 
Weorg Paskuda. Conductor Robert Heger; producer Walter Pohl. 
Armide (Lully. May 27, 28 (Bordeaux Opera) 
Magda Laszld, Simone Couderc, Huguette Rivitre, Ernst Haefliger, 
Xavier Depraz. Conductor Jean Fournet; producer Roger Lalande. 
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Faust. May 30 (Belgrade Opera) 
Radmilla Bakocevic, Drago Starc, Dusan Popovic, Miroslav Cangalovic. 
Conductor Oscar Danon; producer Friedrich Schramm. 

The Love of Three Oranges. May 31 (Belgrade Opera) 

Militza Miladinovic, Valeria Heybalova, Dusan Popovic, etc. Conductor 
Oscar Danon; producer Mladen Sabljic. 

Boris Godunov. June 1 (Belgrade Opera) 

Miroslav Cangalovic, in title role. Conductor Kresimir Baranovic; pro- 
ducer Josip Kulundzic. 

Aida. June 4, 6, 8 (Rome Opera) 

Marcella Pobbe, Miriam Pirazzini, Umberto Borsd, Giangiacomo Guelfi. 
Conductor Gabriele Santini; producer Aldo Vassallo Mirabella. 
Rigoletto. June 5, 7 (Rome Opera) 

Anna Moffo, Gina Consolandi, Alfredo Kraus, Carlo Meliciani, Plinio 
Clabassi. Conductor Oliviero de Fabritiis; producer Mirabella. 


Zurich. June 2 to 30 
Ring des Nibelungen. June 21, 23, 24, 28 
Birgit Nilsson, Astrid Varnay, Bernd Aldenhoff, Tomislav Neralic, Kurt 
Boehme. Conductor Robert Denzler; producer Karl Heinz Krahl. 
Der Sturm (Martin) (First performance in Switzerland). 





Gramophone Records 


(Reviewed by the Editor) 
Complete Recordings 
IL FILOSOFO DI CAMPAGNA (Goldoni-Galuppi), with Anna Moffo 
(Eugenia), Elena Rizzieri (Lesbina), Florindo Andreoli (Rinaldo), Rolando 
Panerai (Nardo), Mario Petri (Don Tritemio) 


and 

IL MAESTRO DI CAPELLA (Cimarosa), with Sesto Bruscantini. Both with 
the Collegium Musicum Italicum and Soloists of I Virtuosi di Roma. Renato 
Fasano. HMV ALP 1661-2. 


These records were released in March to coincide with the two Italian 
double-bills at the Festival Hall. The Goldoni-Galuppi piece, revised by 
Wolf-Ferrari, is musically pretty ordinary stuff, and given a less polished 
performance than it here receives, could be plainly quite boring. Rizzieri 
repeats her vital and high spirited Lesbina, pointing her words, and bringing 
the rather long-winded recitatives to life. Anna Moffo is a sweet-voiced 
Eugenia, and Panerai and Petri give good performances as Nardo and Don 
Tritemio, though I think that Pedani and Capecchi were better. The fourth 
side consists of a rather light-weight performance by Bruscantini of Cima- 
rosa’s amusing curtain-raiser. Corena on Decca LW 5112 sounded fruitier, 
but did not have the advantage of such a fine orchestral accompaniment or 
recording. 


DAS RHEINGOLD (Wagner), with Kirsten Flagstad (Fricka), Claire Watson 
(Freia), Jean Madeira (Erda), Oda Balsborg (Woglinde), Hetty Plumacher 
(Wellgunde), Ira Malaniuk (Flosshilde), Set Svanholm (Loge), Paul Kuen 
(Mime), Waldemar Kmentt (Froh), George London (Wotan), Eberhard 
Wiichter (Donner), Walter Kreppel (Fasolt), Kurt Boehme (Fafner). Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Georg Solti. DECCA SXL 2101-3 (Stereophonic; 
LXT 5485-7 (Monophonic). 

Much praise has been lavished on this set by my colleagues elsewhere, 
and I can only but add to the paeans of praise that have already been sung. 
I have, it is true, heard at the time of writing only the stereophonic version, 
but I am assured that the monophonic discs, while naturally not creating the 
sound and space illusion of stereo, are wonderfully spacious and rich in their 
own right. 
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The great thing about a stereophonic recording of this kind is that it 
puts voices and orchestra into the right perspective. For too long engineers 
have magnified the voices of the tenor and the soprano, and often exaggerated 
the solo instruments of the orchestra, so that many people have got quite a 
wrong idea as to how certain singers and music really sound in the opera 
house. This is all corrected in this performance. Indeed the Hi-Fi listener 
might at first be disappointed because the voices do mot sound larger than 
life and dominate the orchestra. In other words, we get the illusion that we 
are part of the performance. We are not actually in the opera house, because 
we are not disconcerted by the extraneous noises that often detract from one’s 
enjoyment in the theatre. We can sit more comfortably than at Bayreuth; and 
we do not have to look at a production with which we might not agree. We 
can imagine our own stage picture on one hand, and pretend to be Ludwig of 
Bavaria on the other, having a full performance of a Wagner opera specially 
for ourself. 

Of course there are one or two things to criticise. Would one ever in 
any Rheingold performance hear the clink of the Ring as Wotan throws it 
onto the pile of gold? Here it sounds like a sixpence being dropped into a 
tin pot. Would Donner’s hammer-blow sound so high-pitched? And the first 
announcement of the Rheingold theme is not so brilliant in sound as it 
should be. But what wonderful moments there are—the anvils, the Fasolt- 
Fafner fight, the laughter of the gods and the Rhinemaidens’ song in the closing 
pages. And there are many other instances that one adds each time one hears 
the performance. Musically Solti and the Vienna Philharmonic give a won- 


derful performance: lyric, dramatic, majestic. There is so much wonderful 
music in Rheingold, and the old Wagner magic, as potent as ever, never fails 
to work. 

The young Wotan of George London is already far more than promising. 
Indeed one only uses that adjective because one feels certain that an 
already very good performance will develop and become a very great one 
in the next few years. London’s voice easily negotiates the top notes, and 


it is indeed a rewarding experience to hear this Wotan greet Valhalla with 
such vocal ease. Flagstad’s Fricka is nothing short of magnificent. She sounds 
as if she’d been a Fricka all her life, and sings the music with a richness of 
tone that is all too rare. Svanholm’s Loge is subtle and musical, if dry 
in tone; Neidlinger is a superb Alberich—no reservations here whatsoever. 
Kuen’s Mime on the other hand is over-lachrymose; and the giants are a 
good pair, though Kreppel’s bass voice is a little too light-weight for my 
liking. Jean Madeira’s Erda and Claire Watson’s Freia are never less than 
adequate, and Wichter’s Donner and Kmentt’s Froh are certainly more than 
that. Finally the three Rhinemaidens are all good to hear, with Hetty 
Plumacher being an especially individual Weilgunde. 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA (Mascagni), with Renata Tebaldi (Santuzza), 
Rina Corsi (Mamma Lucia), Lucia Danieli (Lola), Jussi Bjoerling (Turiddu), 
Ettore Bastianini (Alfio). Orchestra and Chorus of the Florence May Festival. 
Alberto Erede. 

Side 4. 

JUSSI BJOERLING RECITAL, La Gioconda: Cielo e mar; La Fanciulla del 
West: Ch’ella mi creda; Fedora: Amor ti vieta; L’Arlesiana: Lamento di 
Federico; Un Ballo in Maschera: Di tu se fedele; Manon Lescaut: Tra voi 
belle. Florence May Festival Orchestra, Erede. RCA Stereophonic SB 2021-2; 
Monophonic RB 16081-2. 

At last the Tebaldi-Del Monaco partnership has been broken by the 
new Decca-R.C.A. tie-up, and so we have the soprano joined by Jussi 
Bjoerling. I could have wished that the first results of this partnership could 
have resulted in something more worth-while than the present performance, 
which is not, despite the excellent vocal form of tenor and soprano, a par- 
ticularly noteworthy one. Erede, chorus and orchestra plod; the other artists 
are good, but the whole thing fails to come to life. The Columbia Callas 
version has yet to be bettered. The fourth side recital by Bjoerling is first 
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rate however, with the Gioconda and Manon Lescaut arias being particularly 
outstanding. 


German 

Zar und Zimmermann: O Sancta Justitia & Der Waffenschmied: Auch ich war 
ein Jiingling (Erich Kunz, Philharmonia Orchestra. Otto Ackermann). 
Columbia SEL 1608. A worthy companion piece to Kunz’s performance of 
‘Finftausend Thaler’ on LB 143, which was recorded with the Philharmonia 
and Ackermann several years ago. I presume this was made at the same time. 
Kunz makes both pieces sound much better than they really are and his 
diction as usual is admirable. Der fliegende Holliinder: Die frist is um; Die 
Meistersinger: Was duftet doch die Flieder & Wahn! Wahn!; Die Walkiire: 
Leb’ wohl, du kiihner, herrliches Kind (George London. Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Hans Knappertsbusch), Decca SXL 2068 (stereophonic) and 
LXT 5478 (monophonic). London has already sung Amfortas and the Dutch- 
man at Bayreuth, and magnificent he was. It would seem only a matter of 
time before he essays Sachs and Wotan on the stage. The beautifully grained 
voice, already noble in sound, is still slightly youthful; but no matter, we and 
he can afford to wait another year or two. London sings with a clean steady 
tone and enunciates his words carefully and meaningfully. The orchestral 
accompaniment under Knappertsbusch is what one would call spacious—indeed 
the Meistersinger excerpts are almost too slow; but there is a wealth of loving 
detail in the playing. The stereophonic balance is excellent. 

Recitals 

Recondita armonia & E lucevan le stelle; Manon Lescaut: Donna non vidi 
mai; Madama Butterfly: Addio fiorito asil (Carlo Bergonzi. Orchestra of the 
Accademia di Santa Cecilia. Gianandrea Gavazzeni & Tullio Serafin). Decca 
SEC 5011 (Stereophonic). The first three items come from Bergonzi’s now 
justly famous LP Recital, and the fourth from the recently issued complete 
Butterfly. He’s a lovely Puccini singer and certainly the most musicianly and 
pleasing of the Italian tenors now before the public. Adriana Lecouvreur: 
Ecco, respiro appena ... Io sono Pumile ancella & La Forza del Destino: 
Madre, Madre, pietosa Vergine (Renata Tebaldi. Orchestra of the Accademia 
di Santa Cecilia. Alberto Erede. Francesco Molinari-Pradelli). Decca SEC 5010 
(Stereophonic). The most beautiful soprano voice of today, exquisitely and 
thrillingly used in the Verdi. The Cilea excerpt is also beautifully sung, but 
lacks the drama of Callas and the authenticity of Olivero. 


Recitals 

MARIA MENEGHINI CALLAS. Macbeth (Verdi): Nel di della vittoria— 
Vieni! t’affretta: La luce langue; Una macchia é qui tuttora; Nabucco Ben io 
tinvenni . . . Anch’io dischiuso un giorno; Ernani: Sorta é la notte . . . Ernani! 
Emani! involami; Don Carlos: Tu che le vanita. Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Nicola Rescigno. COLUMBIA 33CX 1628. 

Oh yes, I know all about the last note in the ‘Tu che la vanita’; the 
strange and, to some people ugly, sound of the word ‘avel’ in the same aria; 
and one or two other not so pleasant moments on the disc; BUT who else 
in our day has or can sing Lady Macbeth’s Music like Callas? Who can in- 
vest the recitative to the Ernani aria with so much meaning? And who can 
surprise us again and again with a new inflection to a word here and a 
phrase there? And there are some hauntingly beautiful moments too. We all 
remember Grandi as Lady Macbeth, and she gave a great performance of the 
role; but I seriously question whether she ever demonstrated quite the de- 
monic qualities and dramatic power of Callas. Let us hope we will hear this 
Greek soprano in this role in London soon. 


ENRICO CARUSO: Cantique de Noél (Adam); Ave Maria (Kahn); Petite 
Messe Solennelle (Rossini): Domine Deus; Pieta Signore (Rossini, attrib. 
Stradella). RCA RCX 1014, 

At the moment of writing these RCA Gold Standard Series 45s cost 
12s. 104d. By any calculation this little disc of four Caruso items (orig. DB 
139, DK 103, DB 120 and DB 134) must have cost far more than that. The 
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two Rossini items are marvellously sung, even if they do not add up to 
anything very much musically. The Adam Christmas Carol and Kahn’s ‘Ave 
Maria’ are both very saccharine, but sung for what they are by Caruso. 


BENIAMINO GIGLI. Notturno d’Amore; Quanno ’a femmena vo’; Musica 
Proibita; Mamma mia che vo sape. R.C.A. RCX 1015. 

In the same series as the Caruso disc just reviewed, this Gigli 45 shows 
the tenor in 1924-5 and 1930. One knows exactly what to expect from him 
at that time. The honeyed tone, the lachrymose style, and a voice that you 
a = resist. I've played ‘Quanno ‘a femmena vo’ a dozen or more times 
already. 


ELISABETH SCHUMANN. My Lovely Celia; Pastorale (Carey-Jones 
Wilson); Where the Bee Sucks; Down in the Forest; Orpheus with his Lute 
(Sullivan). HMV 7ER 5132. 

I cannot resist including this 45 of English Ballads in our pages, for it 
is quite irresistible ,and no lover of the soprano voice and of superb artistry 
should fail to hear this disc. “Where the Bee Sucks’ is a model of its kind 
and the Sullivan item, not previously released, is vintage Elisabeth Schumann. 


MARIA STADER, Faust: Il était un Roi de Thulé; Roméo et Juliette: Je 
veux vivre dans ce réve; Nozze dj Figaro: Non so pitti and Voi che sapete; 
Manon: Je marche sur tous le chemins; Obéissons quand leur voix appelle; 
Adieu notre petite table; Carmen: C'est des contrabandiers le refuge ordin- 
aire; La Bohéme: Si, mi chiamano Mimi; Madama Butterfly: Un bel di; 
Gianni Schicchi: O mio babbino caro; Turandot: Signore ascolta; Tu che di 
gel sei cinta. Munich Philharmonic; RIAS Orchestra Berlin; Bavarian Radio 
Orchestra. Ferdinand Leitner, Gustav Kénig, Heinrich Hollreiser, Leopold 
Ludwig. Deutsche Grammophon. DGM 19157. 

Some lovely singing in the Mozart, as one might expect; a surprisingly 
good performance of the Lit arias; and a touching, if not idiomatic, Manon 
(Massenet). In a word, a good sample of the Swiss soprano’s voice and art. 
Nothing world-shaking, but nothing offensive or inartistic. 


TERESA STICH-RANDALL, Cosi fan tutte: Per pieta; Concert Aria Ah, se 
in ciel (K. 538). Paris Conservatoire Orchestra. André Cluytens. HMV 7ER 
5125. 

This American soprano of the Vienna Opera is a well-known figure at 
the Aix Festival, and is a much admired singer. Indeed I have always found 
her pure tone, and beautiful phrasing most pleasing. This disc is not wholly 
successful, for the soprano is not quite at the top of her form, and she in- 
troduces a number of intrusive h’s into Fiordiligi’s aria. She can sing Mozart, 
when on form, impeccably. 


BROADCAST OPERA FOR MAY 


3 Excerpts from operas by Handel and Buononcini (Studio). 

10 Saul and David (Carl Nielsen). First performance of English version by 
Geoffrey Dunn with Joyce Barker, John Mitchinson, Frans Vroons, 
Stanislav Pieczora, Roger Stalman. B.B.C. Scottish Orchestra. Ian Whyte. 

17 The Devil and Kate (Dvorak). Prague performance on gramophone 
records. 

31 Idomeneo from Glyndebourne. 


Hampton Court. As part of the Purcell-Handel Festival, there will be 
four performances of Dido and Aeneas at the Great Hall, Hampton Court 
Palace, between June 18 and 20. Joan Hammond will sing Dido, John Har- 
greaves Aeneas, Heather Harper Belinda, Janet Baker the Sorceress. Colin 
Davis will conduct, and Anthony Besch produce. 
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Opera Diary 
Sadler’s Wells. The Flying Dutchman (March 13) 


This was the eleventh performance of the new production that had 
opened the season last autumn. The work has evidently caught on with 
the public, and although the house was not of an absolute capacity order 
on this occasion, there was a very good audience. 


There was unfortunately a rather end-of-season atmosphere about a 
lot of what went on during the evening. The orchestra under William 
Reid especially sounded tired, and there was some ragged playing; and 
on the stage there was less tension and spontaneity than before. But this 
was still a good repertory performance. 

The new Senta, Joan Stuart, certainly has the voice for the part, and 
I thought this, her first excursion into the Wagner repertory, showed 
promise of even better things to come. She sang well, still with that 
trace of hardness at the top of the voice ; and her conception of the role 
seemed, on the whole, more in accordance with what Wagner had in 
mind than did Miss Fretwell’s. She looked and moved well. The same 
could not be said of the new Erik, William Aitken, who was far from 
satisfactory ; nor was the Steersman of John Larsen an improvement on 
his predecessor. 

David Ward was not in good voice, and his Dutchman did not seem 
to have progressed so far as characterization was concerned—but this 
may just have been an off-night. Harold Blackburn’s homely and genial 
Daland was well in the picture; and Anna Pollak, as ever, was a tower 
of strength as Mary. H.D.R. 


Covent Garden. Lucia di Lammermoor (April 1) 


The summer season opened with the first of four further perform- 
ances of Lucia. In the absence of Joan Sutherland, who was recovering 
from her recent operation, the title role was sung by Mattiwilda Dobbs. 
Miss Dobbs was only the fourth soprano to have sung.the role in London 
since Tetrazzini—the other three having been Toti dal Monte, Virginia 
Zeani, and of course Miss Sutherland. 


Miss Dobbs’s Lucia was beautifully and accurately sung. Her voice 
sounded sweeter and was certainly better managed than when she was 
last here. She acted the role with all the conventional coloratura-soprano 
hand-claspings and other motions, obviously still in current usage at the 
Metropolitan, New York, where Miss Dobbs has been singing Lucia 
during the last two seasons. 


Miss Sutherland, who had the advantage of having been produced 
by Franco Zeffirelli, was able to make Lucia a flesh-and-blood creature. 
Her vividly acted ‘Mad scene’ became the tragic centre-piece of the even- 
ing: Miss Dobbs was content to stand stock still in the centre of the stage 
at this point, and sing it as if it were a concert performance. She relied 
entirely on her voice alone to move her audience; and for her, words 
seemed only of secondary importance. 
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Joao Gibin, now fully recovered from his illness, was the Edgardo. 
There is no denying that he has a young, virile voice—rather like 
Francesco Merli’s—and one that is more suited to Dick Johnson, Calaf or 
Chénier than to bel-canto roles. He sings with a nasal twang, charac- 
teristic of other tenors of Spanish or Portuguese origin. 

It was Geraint Evans who towered above all his colleagues as a 
singer and actor. His Enrico has now become a full-blooded characteriza- 
tion, and it was sung with authority and generous tone. He completely 
dominated the Sextet—indeed he held it together—and held the stage 
every moment he was on it. 

Joseph Rouleau was a sonorous and convincing Raimondo; Ray- 
mond Nilsson, in far better voice than on the opening night, was an 
incisive Normanno, and Kenneth Macdonald a mellifluous Arturo. 
Lauris Elms was a rather pallid Alisa. 


Bryan Balkwill took over from the veteran Serafin. He adopted 
slightly brisker tempi than his illustrious predecessor, and set firm rhythms 
for the choruses, which were sung with more sound and energy than 
during the influenza epidemic. H.D.R. 


Covent Garden. Un Ballo in Maschera (April 3) 


Ballo has enjoyed a checkered career at Covent Garden since 1952, 
and the present revival did not add exactly an exciting chapter to the 
theatre’s annals. At the end of the first act an apology had to be made 
on behalf of Amy Shuard who was singing with a relaxed throat. She 
accordingly cut both her big arias. Yet, in all truth, she sang the love- 
duet with far more beauty of tone than one had yet heard from her in 
this role, and in general gave an intense and exciting performance. 

Jon Vickers, returning to Covent Garden after his Viennese triumphs, 
did not settle down until the second scene. His first aria was rather 
tentative, and he had a little difficulty in subduing his now very large and 
heroic voice to the opera’s more lyrical moments. He produced some 
ringing top notes however, and his diction was exemplary. I know 
Gustavus was the most democratic monarch, but Mr Vickers was almost 
too free and easy in his interpretation. 


John Shaw sang Anckarstroem with too much vehemence, and his 
soft singing lacked beauty. But he contributed some good moments to 
the men’s trio and to the quintet at the end of Act 2. Margreta Elkins 
seemed miscast as Mam/‘zelle Arvidson. The voice is brilliant at the top. 
and pretty firm at the bottom, but is curiously empty in between. Joan 
Carlyle repeated her engaging Oscar; and Messrs Kelly and Langdon 
their sterling Ribbing and Horn. 


Edward Downes conducted. His reading was forthright and unsubtle, 
and the orchestra gave us some moments of excitement. But often the 
playing was too loud. There is far more in Ballo than what we heard 
on this occasion, as anyone who has listened to the Toscanini recording 
knows. After nearly seven years, this production needs thoroughly 
restudying musically and dramatically. Perhaps this should be the next 
repertory opera to be given in Italian. H.D.R. 
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Broadcast Opera 
Third Programme. Julius Caesar (March 8) 

This performance, a recording from last year’s Schwetzingen Festival, 
brought up several questions of major importance for the revival of Handel’s 
operas. Giulio Cesare is one of those most affected by the castrato problem. 
Of its six male: parts, three were written for alto castrati and one for a 
woman soprano; and three of these are more prominent than either of the 
two basses. To transpose them down an octave, as was done on this occasion 
and is usual in Germany, means that a score built round a predominantly 
soprano-alto tessitura is sung by one soprano, one contralto, one tenor, and 
five basses or baritones. If we consider (as few people seem to do) Handel’s 
astonishing sensitivity to vocal and instrumental texture, the damage must be 
reckoned as catastrophic. It is not just a question of an altered bass note 
here and there or the inversion of the parts in a duet; the whole fabric of 
the opera is horribly distorted. A fair parallel would be a performance of 
Schubert’s octet with the horn part played on a tuba and the string group 
consisting of four cellos and a double-bass. In a Handel opera the plot has 
no dramatic unity; it is the predicament of each character in each successive 
situation that carries the interest, and balance, texture and vocal timbre are 
among Handel’s —_ means of realising this. Unless a supply of first- 
rate countertenors can tapped, the castrato parts must be sung by women: 
it is a simple choice between a literal and a metaphorical travesty. We do 
not give Cherubino and Octavian to baritones; and Handel’s feeling for 
texture was quite as acute as that of Mozart or Strauss. 

Secondly, there is the question of cuts. Omissions, abbreviations, and 
sometimes changes of order are inevitable and often welcome. But the work 
must be done by a surgeon, not a cat’s-meat butcher. In the Schwetzingen 
performance one or two dullish pieces in Act 1 were retained, while Act 3 
was torn to ribbons. Of Cleopatra’s eight airs, four were cut (except for a 
single ritornello which popped up twice) and the other four shortened, three 
of them tastelessly. There can never be a case for oo pieces out of 
‘V’adoro, pupille’ and ‘Piangeré’—least of all when the former is preceded 
by a superfluous repeat of both the symphonies at the beginning of the act, 
and the latter by a bogus accompanied recitative. Still less excusable was 
the emasculation of Caesar’s beautifully designed scena ‘Dall’ondoso periglio’, 
an interweaving of recitative and aria. It was good to hear all the symphonies 
in Act 3; but much secco recitative could have been sacrificed for the first 
half of Cleopatra’s ‘Da tempeste’. 

The performance was unsatisfactory in several other .respects. The 
orchestra had too heavy a body of strings, flutes were used instead of 
Handel’s recorders, and (unless my ears were deceived) the violins were not 
muted in ‘V’adoro’. This air and the Act 3 love duet were taken far too 
briskly. On the other hand the unwary listener might have guessed the tempo 
of Caesar’s ‘Non é si vago’ to be Largo instead of Allegro. The most dis- 
tinguished singing came from Ernst Haefliger (Sextus), though he was per- 
force operating in the wrong octave. Hilde Zadek was miscast as Cleopatra; 
her voice utterly lacked the essential quality of seductiveness, and she ruined 
‘V’adoro’ by taking a run at it as if it were the last train already half-way 
out of the station. 

It says much for this wonderful score that it can withstand such treatment, 
and has even contrived to limp into the continental repertory with shackles 
round its ankles and one arm tied behind its back. Things are better than 
they were a few years ago, to judge from broadcasts: we no longer have to 
remind ourselves that Handel’s Riccardo Primo does not refer to Wagner. 
But Giulio Cesare needs complete restudying, with more attention paid to 
the niceties of Handel’s style and practice. Winton Dean 


New Opera Company. The third London season by the New Opera Com- 
pany will open at Sadler’s Wells on July 27 with a double bill: Dallapiccola’s 
Il Prigioniero and Orff’s Die Kluge, both receiving their English stage 
premiéres. The season will also include three performances of The Rake’s 
Progress. 
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Amateur and Society Performances 


Barber Institute of Fine Arts, Birmingham. Xerxes (March 4) 

Xerxes is a curiosity among Handel’s operas. Though generally listed as 
his sole incursion into comedy, it has only one comic part, the servant Elviro, 
a buffo bass who quotes London street-cries and strongly foreshadows 
Leporello both in his behaviour (the link here is the Commedia dell’ Arte) 
and in his music. The other characters are very like those of the serious 
operas, and so is the plot and most of the score; since it was written for 
opera seria singers, including Caffarelli, Francesina and Montagnana, this is 
not surprising. The chief difference is that the airs are shorter and more 
numerous (half of them without da capo) and the whole design somewhat 
looser. The result falls between two stools, since Elviro belongs to a more 
realistic convention than the rest and can scarcely be prevented from run- 
ning away with the opera, especially in Act 2. Not that the others are 
dummies: being Handel's creatures, they constantly spring to life for the 
duration of an air or duet. But the tergiversations of the plot are too silly 
to be amusing for long. The awkward balance between genres once or twice 
tempied the otherwise admirable production of Brian Trowell into provoking 
a laugh against the music. The great virtue of the opera is its inexhaustible 
melodic invention—not that this should surprise us in Handel. ‘Ombra mai 
fu’ is the first of a multitude of glorious tunes. And if no Handel opera 
satisfies later criteria for organie unity, he could not write half an act with- 
out revealing that miraculous understanding of the human heart in which 
not even Mozart surpassed him. 

The performence reflected the highest credit on the Birmingham Uni- 
versity Faculty of Music. Professor Anthony Lewis and his ‘special orchestra’ 
(led by Olive Zorian) played with a nimbleness and a delicacy of touch that 
holds a lesson for some auguster bodies. Helen Watts, one of the best 
Handel singers in. the country, was a delightful and firm-toned Amastris. 
Heather Harper (Romilda) began with some awkward gear-changes, but was 
singing beautifully by the time she reached her lovely aria at the end of 
Act 2. Eric Stannard, though inclined to wander off the note in recitatives, 
made much of Elviro, and Elisabeth Hellawell gave Atalanta an engaging 
pertness. Castrato trouble is not acute in Xerxes: the two transposed male 
parts—one of them composed for a woman— brought in nothing heavier 
than a tenor and a high baritone. Even this produced occasional congestion 
at the lower end of the musical spectrum, and robbed ‘Ombra mai fu’ of 
much of its magic. Within these limits Alexander Young and Raymond 
Hayter, who has an excellent stage presence, dealt capably with Xerxes and 
Arsamenes. Very few of the forty-two airs were cut. Many of them are so 
short that once or twice the removal of the da capo left a gap. 

Geoffrey Dunn’s witty translation kept the ball rolling nicely, and its 
anachronisms are never offensive. The decision to dress the production in 
the period of 1760 was more questionable. Handel’s operas were not staged 
in contemporary costume, but in a modified classical style with plumes and 
scarves, as in the attractive design on the Barber Institute programme. 
Xerxes—for all his Hellespont-bridging in Act 2—is far from historical, but 
the association with General Wolfe and the English uniforms of the Seven 
Years War was faintly disturbing. (Not that an English flavour is unsuitable 
to the music, which sometimes suggests Arne.) David Humphreys’ effective 
sets made the most of the small stage, which could not contain the chorus. 
The revival of this opera, not seen in the English professional theatre since 
Handel’s original production of 1738, deserved something better than total 
abstention on the part of the national press. Winton Dean 


Guildhall School of Music. The Marriage of Figaro (March 3) 

Edric Cundell’s 21 years as Principal of the Guildhall School of Music 
have done much good work for opera. Among the singers who have graduated 
from his opera class, I immediately remember Geraint Evans, William 
McAlpine, Joyce Blackham, and John Heddle Nash, in productions of recent 
years. The Guildhall’s forte was always Mozart, and it was appropriate that 
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The finale to ‘Il Matrimonio Segreto’ at St Pancras Town Hall 


The Marriage of Figaro, produced by Sumner Austin, should be the last opera 
that Mr Cundell conducted there. 

Unfortunately it was not one of the opera performances there that I shall 
remember for a long time. The outstanding singer was the Barbarina, Mary 
Bass, and of the others the only accomplished actor was the Almaviva, Richard 
Avon. But the ensemble was as good as ever, and the honours were clearly 
with the conductor. At the end of ‘Non pit andrai’, as the three principals 
were marching out of the room, Cherubino turned and saluted Mr Cundell. 
It was a silly bit of business, but everyone must have grasped the point, and 
mentally added ‘Hear, hear!’ W.S.M 


Impresario Society, St Pancras Town Hall. // Matrimonio Segreto (March 17) 

Figaro without the harmonic inspiration is the conventional verdict on 
Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Segreto. A really stylish performance with fine voices 
can sometimes make us feel otherwise (as with the Piccola Scala production), 
though the plot remains feeble and even when you understand what is being 
said there are still several furlongs too much of recitative. 

The Impresario Society, and its producer Richard Stuart Flusser (a young 
American working in England at the moment), went all out in their production 
to show how screamingly funny it is. Their high spirits were mostly infectious, 
and the ensembles were distinctly amusing if you were prevared to leave good 
taste in the vestibule. Of bel canto there was a lot, though Edgar Fleet sang 
pleasantly as the tenor lover. Doreen Hume, Doreen Murray and Norman 
Platt did their best in Dennis Arundell’s racy-super-Dental translation, but 
Johanna Peters ran away with the show. This character mezzo is such an 
accomplished and winning artist that I am sure she must soon be snapped up 
by one of our regular companies—indeed I am surprised that this has not 
already happened. 

The Goldsbrough played well, no thanks to the conductor who seemed 
determined to bring out the deadly seriousness of Cimarosa’s music. W.S.M 
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Questions and Answers 


The response to our invitation to readers to send in questions on operatic 
subjects has been overwhelming. We are printing as many of these questions 
and answers as we have space for. Questions for the June OPERA on a post- 
card please to 6 Woodland Rise, London, N.W.10, by May 10. 


When did Elisabeth Schwarzkopf and Richard Lewis last sing at Covent 
Garden? D. B. Scott, London, S.W.14., 

Elisabeth Schwarzkopf’s last appearances at Covent Garden were in July 
1953, when she sang Eva in Meistersinger in German. Richard Lewis’s last 
appearances were in February 1957 as Mark in The Midsummer Marriage. 


Where was Renata Tebaldi trained and who were her teachers? B. Williams, 
St. Albans, Herts. 

Tebaldi studied at the Parma Conservatory with Maestro Campogagliani, 
and then at Pesaro with the soprano Carmen Melis. 


Who provided the additional music for the 1951 production of ‘The Bohemian 
Girl’ at Covent Garden? R. Potterton, Dublin. 

The 1951 version was edited and arranged from the composer’s manu- 
scripts and early editions by Sir Thomas Beecham and Dennis Arundell, who 
adapted and translated the text partly from Bunn’s libretto where the words 
are famous, chiefly from de Saint-George’s text, and in the case of recitatives 
and scenes, always from Balfe’s own manuscripts. 


Could you please tell me something of the career of Gottlob Frick? E. 
Maddock, Warrington, Lancs, 

Frick was born in Olbronn, Wiirttemberg, in July 1906. He made his 
début at the Landestheater, Stuttgart, in 1927. From 1941-51 he was a member 
of the Dresden State Overa and then sang in Berlin. Since 1953 he has been 
a member of both the Munich and Vienna cumpanies. He first sang in London 
in 1951 as Fafner, Hunding and Hagen. 


What has happened to James Johnston? W. White, London, S.E.1. 
He has returned to his native Belfast where he is managing his business. 
He still occasionally sings with the Dublin Grand Opera. 


In 1920 or 1921 I heard a then much advertised Japanese singer, Tamaki 
Miura, as Cio-Cio-San at the Teatro Municipal, Rio de Janeiro. I have never 
heard of the lady nor seen her name in print since. Can you help? S, Gudgeon, 
London, W.1. 

This Japanese soprano, who sang in London at the Stoll Theatre in a 
short season during the first world war, subsequently appeared in the United 
States in the 1920s, creating the title role in Messager’s Madame Chrysanthéme 
in Chicago. Her roles also included Mimi and Iris. She returned to Japan in 
1930 and last sang there in 1946 in a radio performance of Butterfly a few 
weeks before she died. 


Could you please give me the cast of the Florence production of ‘Mazeppa’ in 
1954 of which you published a photograph last November in the Christoff 
article? Has the opera been frequently performed in Western Europe? And 
have there been many notable performances of ‘Russlan and Ludmilla’ in 
Europe or America this century? M. Hoyle, Bristol. 

The Mazeppa cast (the first production of the opera in Italy) was Magda 
Olivero (Maria), Marianne Radev (Liubov), David Poleri (Andrei), Ettore 
Bastianini (Mazepa), Boris Christoff (Kociubei), Fausto Flamini (Iskra), Giorgio 
Algorta (Orlik), Piero de Palma (A Cossack). Conductor Jonel Perlea, pro- 
ducer Tatiana Pavlova. The opera has rarely been performed outside Russia. 
It was given in Liverpool in 1888 by a Russian touring company and has been 
heard in Czechoslovakia and Germany. 

Russlan and Ludmilla was first given in London at the Lyceum Theatre 
in the 1931 Beecham season when it was sung by a cast of Russian singers 
from Paris. It was revived in Berlin in 1951 at the Staatsoper. We can find no 
trace of an American performance. 
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Readers’ Letters 


French Music Criticism 


Though M. Bourgeois views my ‘lack of courtesy’ toward French music 
critics as sheer impudence, I refuse to sigh with relief at his news that my 
dissenting opinion of the Paris Opéra’s Ballo will be tolerated. I assume that 
readers are entitled to an occasional comment on the general ambiance in the 
opera worlds of different cities—the atmosphere in which works are created 
and just how they are locally received. 

Ponds condition fish, and when I spoke of the confused values plaguing 
the current French lyric scene, I was referring not only to the Théatres 
Nationaux, but to most of its local critics, and I was making but one point. 
My attachment to French music has survived more than a decade of reading 
these gentlemen. But the Parisian musical world’s narcissistic inferiority com- 
plex, painfully audible through the tacky veils of old-maidish chauvinism and 
frantic self-justification, has been an ever-increasing source of dismay. Fair 
performances are greeted with cheers of ‘Here is the proof that we have singers 
rivalling Bayreuth, Milan and Glyndebourne’; local débutantes of promise 
have their heads turned and that very promise compromised by cries of ‘We've 
nothing to be ashamed of, here’s a new soprano of international class’; and 
most foolish and most ‘discourteous’ of all, notable foreign singers are given 
notices reading ‘Mlle So-and-So has a nice voice, of course, but in France we 
have scores of her equals and betters’. After years of silent patience, I 
witnessed a new production of an opera I hold one of the greater masterpieces 
and found its performance inferior to an average Thursday night Werther or 
Sunday afternoon Faust. A fortune was spent on this unsuccessful ‘prestige’ 
production of an Italian work, clumsily sung in Italian, when with the same 
money and elements of the same case a worthwhile event might have been 
made out of Les Huguenots, Les Troyens, Djamileh, Padmavati, or any of a 
score of important French works unstaged in our time in Paris, and a service 
thus rendered to the cause of French music. I was distressed by the delirious 
acclaim this Ballo received, and cited a very ‘big’ (to use a word which speaks 
to M. Bourgeois) critic, who, while praising it to the skies, was delighted it 
was sung in Italian, solely because that way ‘the platitude of Somma’s libretto 
is less offensive to sensitive French listeners’. I find this ‘typical’ pronouncement 
revolting, because of the self-sufficient pretension it both represents and 
coddles. My own opinion of the work’s libretto may be of little interest, but 
the greatest of all Verdi scholars, Carlo Gatti, states that the poet Somma, 
working closeiy on the text with Verdi, succeeded in making of Scribe’s original 
story ‘un dramma pieno di passione, ricco di contrasti scenici, rapido, 
incalzante, a tratti scherzoso e sorridente’. Those ‘sensitive French listeners’ 
may well have been relieved at avoiding offensive a of what was 
occurring on stage, but philistinism has yet to be raised by M. Bourgeois or 
anyone else to the array of known virtues. 

Has M. Le Président taken time out from his correspondence to read 
René Leibowitz’s recent excellent Histoire de L’Opéra? The chapter entitled 
‘Connaissez-vous Verdi?’ has for central thesis the widespread misunderstand- 
ing of the composer’s works; details are given of the misinterpretation and the 
absurd cutting of Verdi’s scores, resulting in their veritable ‘disfigurement’, 
which are perpetrated in France, and particularly at the Paris Opéra. If I am 
guilty, as M. Le Président theatrically charges, of creating an ‘international 
incident’ then M. Leibowitz must be fomenting civil war. 

For the record, since M. Bourgeois indulges in a personal attack and 
invokes unnamed swarms of music and dance critics at the feet of his white 
charger—I have the greatest respect and sympathy for those of his colleagues, 
notably MM. Schneider, De la Grange, Rostand and Handman, who go about 
their work with dignity and catholicity. As to his query, “Who is exactly 
Elliott Stein who wishes to teach us the rules of our craft? Does he belong, 
without our knowing it, to the big names of English criticism?’—the vulgarity 
of its phrasing is merely self-incriminating. To supplement his indignation, 
M. Bourgeois might glance with profit at an article entitled ‘A quoi sert donc 
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la critique?’ which La Revue du Cinéma published several years ago. Its 
author maintains that the rise of the critic to the dominating position he 
commands in modern intellectual life is ‘without doubt one of the signs of the 
decadence of our civilization’. He continues, ‘By what enchantment, what 
black magic, have contemporary critics succeeded in so reigning over the spirit 
of their equals, and even often of their superiors? It’s simply the power of 
words—the critic is a gentleman who knows how to speak agreeably of his 
speciality, making use of the ghastly “typically Parisian” wit. . . . That’s why 
so many artists of value are underrated during their lifetimes, as was Berlioz, 
as was Ravel.’ These acid remarks about French critics and their affreux esprit 
dit ‘bien parisien’ were written by a certain Jacques Bourgeois, several years 
before he turned his own hands to music criticism and became a president 
of critics. 

He now finds it outrageous that anyone should attempt to teach him 
anything about the rules of his craft. What are these rules? Does he know? 
Who has drawn them up and who signed them? Mine has always been: 
accuracy and sincerity. Mary Garden, in her autobiography, states, ‘The morn- 
ing of the premiére of Pelléas, the Figaro predicted that the opera would be a 
great fiasco and that it would never be heard again. This cry was taken up the 
following day and for many days after by all the newspapers of Paris. Every 
critic denounced it in the most dreadful language.’ Would someone differing 
with that impeccable chorus have been accused by a début du siécle Jacques 
Bourgeois of insolently attempting to teach him the rules of his craft? Maybe 
he would, but if so, he might not have been a mere troublemaker. I must be 
excused for citing the clan’s reaction to Pelléas, but it will have to do, mainly 
because French opera, perhaps, I fear, barnacled with a few too many preach- 
ing friars resembling M. Bourgeois, has succeeded in producing no masterpiece 
since 1902. Elliott Stein, Paris. 
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